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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
THERE is considerable variety in the foreign intelligence received 
during the week, but it is mostly of a mere gossiping description, 
consisting of rumours and political scandal. 

It is asserted that the differences in the French Cabinet are 
daily becoming more serious, and that Marshal Grrarp has ten- 
dered his resignation; which, however, he withdrew, on the 
earnest request of Louis Puizip. The topic of dispute is still the 
amnesty, which Ggrarp, Dre Rieny, Guizot, DucHaAtTeL, and 
Jacos, the Minister of Marine, urge upon the King; while 
PersiL, Tu1ERs, and Louis Purtipr himself, are obstinate in op- 

sing it. 

The Government is apprehensive that Republican principles 
are spreading in the army. It is certain that considerable efforts 
are made to circulate Republican tracts and journals among the 
subalterns. At St. Denis, the National Guards had thrown down 
their arms, in consequence of a sentence of two months’ suspen- 
sion from the command ofa battalion, passed on Count Lron, the 
illegitimate sonof NapoLeon. It is not doubted that they will 
be dissolved speedily. 

The feasting at Fontainbleau terminated last week. The Queen 
of France, with her two daughters, departed for Brussels on 
Tuesday ; and Louis Puitip went to meet Dupin and Ta.iey- 
RAND at Paris. 





The law for the exclusion of Don Cartos and his descendants 
from the Spanish throne passed the Procuradores on the 8th 
instant; all of the Members present, one hundred and twenty in 
number, voting in favour of it; though Senor CaBALLERO spoke 
against it, on the ground of its being useless. If, he argued, 
Don Cartos should by force of arms obtain the dominion of the 
country, this law will be repealed by a Cortes subservient to his 
purposes; and the passing of this law will not in the least degree 
strengthen our resolves to support the Queen. Still it could do no 
harm, and he would therefore vote for it. 

The Madrid correspondent of the Times furnishes an abstract 
ofthe budget, which Count TorENo was shortly to open before 
the Procuradores. 

The ordinary receipts are put down at........s:s000e000+0£ 7,668,046 

The |SXPected INcrease Ati... ceccocceccrscvccrcccscsccescsccees 918,333 


£8,586,379 
The ordinary expenditure at................--£9,373,403 
educt expected Savings...........cceseeeecereeee LOD, 866 
— £9,223,537 
Excess of expenditure.........sscsscccossesseeseseescesseesee snes £637)158 
It thus appears, that, on the most favourable showing, a deficit 
¢f upwards of 600,000/. must be looked for. But the revenue of 
the country is over-estimated, for the purpose of alluring foreigners 
to offer better terms for a loan of four millions sterling, which the 
ambers have authorized. No capitalists have yet ventured to 
take this loan, though the terms offered are usurious, being not 
less than 1002. five per cent. stock for 607. cash. 
le conspiracy which was discovered some time ago at Madrid, 
8 said to have had extensive ramifications in the provinces, more 
than 10,000 persons being implicated in it. 
Gatiano, the member for Cadiz, has taken his seat in the 
amber of Procuradores ; notwithstanding some opposition from 
the Ministers, on the alleged ground of deficiency of income. He 
8 expected to prove a formidable opponent to the Ministers. 
OpIL has resigned all his employments, in disgust at being de- 
Eee of the command in Navarre; which seems at any rate to 
ve [been a premature proceeding, as Mina is not sufficiently re- 
‘overed to take his place. It is stated positively that the Carlists, 
Under ZuMALACARREGUY, have taken Bilboa, by a sudden march, 
after a very slight resistance. This news, if true, is important, 
% the Carlists will experience much Jess difficulty in obtaining 


(Latest EpiTIOoN, 





arms and ammunition. Their chiefs pay 4/. sterling for every 
sound musket, and the price is sufliciently high to have induced 
several French and English adventurers to run all risks of loss in 
the attempt to supply them. ‘These risks will be materially 
lessened, of course, by the possession of a seaport. 

A report was prevalent at the beginning of the weck, that Don 
Micaue had travelled through France in disguise, and joined his 
brother in affliction, Don Carros, in Navarre. Much speculation 
was wasted on the probable consequences of this expedition ; but 
yesterday, accounts were received in decisive contradiction of the 
rumour. Don Miguet was certainly at Rome on the 29th of, 
September, and therefore could not have reached Navarre at the 
time supposed. 

An arrival from Lisbon brings intelligence to the 5th instant. 
The funeral of Don Pepro occupied the greater part of the night 
of the 27th and 28th of September; though he was not buried with 
royal, but military honours, according to his request. The people 
testified their gratitude and affection for his memory by their 
respectful and orderly behaviour. More than a thousand of the 
poorer classes bought torches, and attended the funeral of their 
own accord. 

The Chambers reopened on the 3d of October; and the Oppo- 
sition, headed by SALDANHA, lost no time in showing their hos- 
tility to the new order of things. The pretence was some alleged 
irregularity, or breach of the Charter in PALMELLA’s assuming 
the Presidency of the Ministry. Patmenra defended himself with 
spirit and success. No one seems to know what SALDANHA 
would be about. He conducts himself in a reckless, inconsistent 
manner, and derives all his influence from his popularity in the 
army. 

M. Bayarp, the Under Secretary in the Portuguese Foreign 
Office, has been despatched to the Duke of LeucuTEeNsERG with 
the favourite sword of PepRo, bequeathed to him by the late 
Regent, and with an invitation to repair to Lisbon. M. Bayarp 
is said also to be the bearer of all the papers necessary to com- 
plete the nuptial contract between the Duke and Donna Marta. 
The Courts of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, have expressed their 
high displeasure at this match; but Portugal, allied to England, 
Spain, and France, may safely despise their threats. 

Financial affairs in Portugal were going on prosperously, ac- 
cording to the last accounts. A considerable sum in gold, which 
had been imported from this country ia case of need, has been 
sent back again, to pay dividends and for other purposes. The 
Government has also advanced 110,000/. to relieve the agricul- 
turists. 


The Sultan has determined to employ some of the vessels which 
he had destined to act against Menemet Att, inaiding the Pacha 
of Tripoli against his rebellious kinsman ; who was abetted by the 
British Consul, Mr. Warrinoton. The conduct of this gentle- 
man appears to have been most extraordinary. Mr. Warrine- 
TONS own commercial establishment is the only British one 
which exists in Tripoli, and yet he has been himself Consul there 
for a number of years with a large salary, besides a Vice-Consul, 
interpreter, and others. 

The Arab inhabitants of Algiers have been addressed by their 
new Governor, Count D’Erton, in a proclamation, worthy of the 
Caliph of the King of the French, as he styles himself. After an 
introductory paragraph of praise to the Creator, in the Eastern 
fashion, this precious document proceeds in the following style— 

** The King of the French, your lord and mine, has confided to me the go- 
vernment of your fertile countries. The powerful monarch, whose force is in- 
vincible, whose troops are as numerous as the grains of sand in Sahara, and 
whose ships plough through every sea, wishes to reign over you by his favours 
solely. All the present inhabitants of the Regency of Algiers are his children, 
without any distinction as to race or religion. ‘Thus behold in me the chief 
which he gives the new people, which, under the patronage of France, must 
rapidly advance towards glory and prosperity! Let every distinction of origin 
cease ; let all hatred disappear. In one hand I will hold the scale of justice equal 
for all; in the other the sword destined to punish the oppressor and to defend 
the oppressed. . . . . I shall treat you according to your deeds. In my long 
military career, Ihave ever been mild towards the good, and terrible towards 
the wicked. Above all, do not lose sight that the French will never abandon 
the African soil, and that all the nations of the earth know that it is better to 
have them for friends than for enemies.” 


Newfoundland papers have been received to the 5th of Septem- 
ber. On the 1st of that month, an unusually early period, the 
Colonial Assembly met to consider the reply of Mr. STANLEY, our 
late Secretary for the Colonies, to an application for pecuniary 
assistance. Mr. Sranvey had declined bringing the subject be- 
fore Parliament, on the ground that the colony was suflicienly 
wealthy to pay its own expenses, if its affairs were managed with 
economy. This reply had somewhat troubled the worthy cod. and> 
whale fishers ; but it seems to be a merited rebukevs 0). 2D 
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Che Caurt. 
Tue King arrived in town from Windsor on Wednesday, and held a 
Privy Council, at which it was decided that Parliament should be fur- 
ther prorogued from the 23d instant to Tuesday the 25th of November. 
After giving audience to several of his Ministers, bis Majesty returned 
to Windsor. 

On Thursday, the King dined at Hampton Court with the Earl of 
Albemarle, and a select party; the guests being Lords Melbourne, 
Althorp, Auckland, and Palmerston, Mr. Spring Rice, and Mr. Aber- 
cromby. Lord Brougham, who returned to town on Monday from 
Lord Radnor’s, took his departure the next day for Brighton: he there- 
fore was not of the party, if invited—which is questionable. 

Lord Hill returned on Monday from a visit to his Majesty at 
Windsor. 

The Dutchess of Kent has presented Mr. Madden, Master of the 
Ceremonies at Tunbridge Wells, with a print of herself and the Prin- 
cess Victoria, as a token of approbation of the manner in which he has 
fulfilled his arduous duties. 

The Princess Augusta is on a visit to the Duke and Dutchess of 
Gloucester, at Bagshot Park. 


HONOURS, 
From tHe Lonpon GAzetrTeE. 

Downtno Srreet, 17th October 1834.—The King has been pleased to nominate and 
appoint Lieutenant-General Lord R. E, H. Somerset, K.C.B., to be a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath, in the room of General Sir Henry Warde, deceased ; 
and to appoint Major-General Joun Tayror, C.B., to bea Knight Commander of the 
said Order, in the room of Lieutenant-General Lord R, E. H, Somerset, 


The Metropolis. 
BURNING OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Between the hours of six and seven on Thursday evening, a fire burst 
out from one of the apartments connected with the House of Lords : 
the burning spread with fearful rapidity, and soon consumed the Houses 
both of Lords and Commons, the Library of the latter, many of the 
Committee-rooms, the Painted Chamber, and a number of other 
offices. The house of Mr. Ley, Clerk of the House of Commons, 
and all the habitations situated between the Lords’ Journal Office and 
the Speaker’s house, with the greater part of the Speaker’s house it- 
self, were burnt. The conflagration ultimately extended all round the 
new front buildings of the Lords, utterly consuming the rooms of the 
Lord Chancellor, Mr. Courtenay, and the other offices ranging round 
to Hayes’ Coffeehouse. Bellamy’s kitchen and rooms are destroyed. 
Westminster Hall is saved; and the Courts of Law have escaped, 
though their roofs were stripped off, and water poured in by the 
engines. . Westminster Abbey was untouched, the wind having blown 
from the south-west and west. Great exertions were made to preserve 
papers, records, and books from the Libraries; but as yet it is impos- 
sible to say what is the extent of the damage. 

Copious accounts appeared in yesterday’s newspapers, descriptive of 
theawful scene. We have selected from several of them the following 
particulars, 


About seven o’clock, the flames appeared to be bursting through almost every 
window of the fagade of the House of Lords, and at the same time breaking 


through its roof. It seemed then even a desperate case. The crowd was pretty 
well kept back by the Police force, and some four or five engines were worked 
in the open space of Palace Yard. Other engines came rolling along in rapid 
succession. But the wind was from the south-west, unfortunately. The strong 
iron-railed gate of Westminster Hall was closed fast; but the inner door was 
open, and through the great southern window volumes of flame might be seen 
rolling through three windows opposite and immediately near it. There was 
no one inthe Hall; it seemed as if it were deserted and abandoned to the ap- 
proaching fire. It was in vain to think of breaking the iron fence. Some gen- 
tlemen succeeded in persuading a party of firemen to break open the small side- 
door which leads into the Hall. When the work of sledge and axe had been 
nearly done, some one from within (for at length a person connected with the 
building was forthcoming !) called out to stop, and by his key saved further la- 
bour. The short passage of some ten paces in length which Jed from the Hall 
into the body of the Parliameut building, alone intervened between the great 
window of the former and the three from which the triumphant flame rolled. 
To save the Hall, seemed to be the only object to which the attention of all 
parties, usefully occupied on the occasion, could be rationally directed. After a 
while, the iron gates were opened, and two engines were introduced into the 
body of the building; the one to convey water to the other, which worked 
against the formidable enemy. The Hall has been of late in the hands of 
masons to be newly faced, and it is full of brick and mortar and scaffolding. 
From the latter some ladders were quickly taken, under the direction, still, of 
casual advisers, and placed against the great window; and the firemen, as- 
cending to its base, found there ample room to play upon the blazing element, 
which thence confronted them. They had to work amid dense smoke and a 
constant fall of sparks ; while they had also occasionally to brave the more for- 
midable danger of molten lead, which in one instance fell on and completely 
burned the front of one of their helmets. It was about eight o’clock when 
they established themselves in their position; and by ten they had so success- 
fully opposed the fire, that although it had consumed all but the beams and 
walls of the building in which it raged, it made no further impression on the 
Hall than by causing extensive fractures of the glass of the window. While 
they were thus employed, a partial attempt was made to save some papers from 
one of the effices of the Parliament buildings, to the lower part of which the 
fire had not as yet reached. These appeared to be, for the most part, printed 
acts of Parliament, and were scarcely worth the time and labour which were 
bestowed on their preservation. In the mean time, the fire had been making 
some progress at each side of the Hull, notwithstanding the torrents of water 
with which numerous engines deluged the building. Considerable bodies of 
the Guards had now arrived at Palace Yard; some in arms to preserve order, 
and others toaid in the suppression of the fire. ‘The red jackets appeared at all 
the engines. Lord Munster, Lord Melbourne, Sir John Cam Hobhouse, and 
many other persons connected with Government, besides several officers of 
the Guards, appeared at this time on the scene of action. But in the opera- 
tions which. they overlooked, or in which they interfered, there was the 
greatest want of unity of design and sagacious vigour of proceeding. There 
‘was zealous interference on all sides, but a great want of a commander-in- 
chief. Between ten and-eleven, two great masses of the frontage of the 
House of Lords fell in ; but, in consequence of the heaviness of its timbers, 
and, probably, its numerous mural subdivisions, it still continued to burn 
most fiercely. The House of Commons had at this time fallen, The 
flames were attacking with great force both flanks of the Hall; the Com- 
mittee-rooms on the one hand, and on the other certain private apartments 
and passages communicating between the Commons and the Speaker’s house. 
To those within the Hall, at this period, the scene was singularly impressive. 

















The flames at each side showed ominously through the upper line of Gothic case. 
ments, flaring against the old oak timbersthrough some of the large lower 
windows on the middle line; and on the eastern side, next the Speaker’s house 
the fire seemed to glow through the lath and plaster with which they have been 
screened up; while in one place, where’ there*has been a private door, the 
wooden framework blazed round an orifice, which. seemed like the mouth of one 
of the potteries. Before the great window, at the same time, there was a deep 
dull red, in the midst of which the ribs of the burnt building stood, but occasion. 
ally veiled by thick volumes of smoke, or a fall of burning particles. On the 
floor of the Hall, and amid piles of brick, newly-hewn stone, timbers, and ll 
manner of obstructions, were the two engines worked by their respective com. 
panies’ labourers. The firemen shouted their directions from above; and nu. 
merous busy, meddling people, whose rank embarrassed, but whose wisdom 
afforded but little guide, from below. The wind had, in the mean time, provi- 
dentially shifted more to the west, and, with the exception of the flames at the 
Committee-room corner, turned the fire river -ward and from the Hall. 

This account, taken from the Herald, describes the progress of the 
fire as seen from the Hall. Its appearance from the corner of Abing- 
don Street was also exceedingly striking ; and is as strikingly described 
by one of the writers in the Times. 

For a length of time, the exertions of the firemen appeared to be principally 
directed to save that part of the House of Lords which consisted of the tower 
that rose above the portico. All the rest of the line of building was enveloped 
in flames, which had extended themselves along the whole (except the wing) 
of that part of the adjacent building to the left that:fronts Abingdon Street, and 
the upper stories of which were Committee-rooms, while at the basement were 
the stone steps leading to the House of Commons. The wing of this building, 
however, which rove high above the rest, the upper part being a portion of 
Bellamy’s, and the lower being used as a receptacle of the greatcoats of Members 
of the House of Commons, was for some time, like the tower above the portico 
at the entrance to the House of Lords, but slightly injured by the flames; and 
these two objects, seeming to bound the ravages of the fire, and to offer successful 
resistance to its further progress, while all between them was in one uninter- 
rupted blaze, attracted universal attention. The flames did not in fact extend 
beyond these two points, but seemed to exhaust themselves in the destruction of 
them. ‘They took fire nearly at the same moment; and burning furiously for 
nearly half an hour, the whole structure, from the entrance of the House of 
Commons to the entrance of the House of Lords, presented one bright sheet of 
flame. At length the roofs and ceilings gave way; and when the smoke and 
sparks that followed the crash of the heavy burning mass that fell had cleared 
away, nothing met the eye but an unsightly ruin, tinted with the dark red glare 
reflected from the smouldering embers at its feet. 

As viewed from the River, the scene was very grand. 

On the first view of it from the water, it appeared as if nothing could save 
Westminster Hall from the fury of the flames. There was an immense pillar of 
bright clear fire springing up behind it, and a cloud of white, yet dazzling 
smoke, careering above it; through which, as it was parted by the wind, you 
could occasionally perceive the lantern and pinnacles by which the building is 


| ornamented. At the same time, a shower of fiery particles appeared to be 


falling upon it, with such unceasing rapidity as to render it miraculous that the 
roof did not burst out into one general blaze. Till you passed through West- 
minster Bridge, you could not catch a glimpse of the fire in detail—you had 
only before you the certainty that the fire was of greater magnitude than usual, 
but of its mischievous shape and its real extent you could form no conception. 
Westminster Bridge, covered as it was with individuals standing on its balus- 
trades, was a curious spectacle; as the dark masses of individuals formed a 
striking contrast with the clean white stone of which it is built, and which stood 
out well and boldly in the clear moonlight. As you approached the bridge, you 
caught a sight through its arches of a motley multitude assembled on the strand 
below the Speaker’s garden, and gazing with intense eagerness on the progress 
of the flames. Above them were seen the dark caps of the Fusilecr Guards, 


| who were stationed in the garden itself to prevent the approack of unwelcome 
; intruders. Advancing still nearer, every branch and fibre of the trees which 


are in front of the House of Commons became clearly defined in the overpower- 
ing brilliance of the conflagration. As soon as you shot through the bridge, 
the whole of this melancholy spectacle stood before you. From the new pile 
of buildings, in which are the Parliament offices, down to the end of the 
Speaker’s house, the flames were shooting fast and furious through every 
window. The roofs of Mr. Ley’s house, of the House of Commons, and of the 
Speaker’s house, had already fallen in; and as far as they were concerned, it 
Was quite evident that the conflagration had done its worst. The tower, between 
these buildings and the Jerusalem Chamber, was a-light on every floor. Th 
roof had partially fallen in, but had not yet broken clean through the floors. 
The rafters, however, were all blazing; and from the velume of flame which 
they vomited forth through the broken casements, great fears were entertaived 
for the safety of the other tenements in Cotton Garden. The fire, crackling and 
rustling with prodigious noise as it went along, soon devoured all the interior 
of this tower; which contained, we believe, the Library of the House of Cow- 
mons. By eleven o'clock, it was reduced to a mere shell; illuminated, however, 
fiom its base to its summit in the mest bright and glowing tints of flame. 
The two oriel windows, which fronted the River, appeared to have their frame- 
works fringed with innumerable sparkles of lighted gas; and, as those frame- 
works yielded before the violence of the fire, seemed to open a clear passage 
right through the edifice for the destructive element. Above the uppet 
window was a strong beam of wood burning fiercely from end_ to end. 
It was evidently the main support of the upper part of the building ; and 
as the beam was certain to be reduced in a short time to ashes, appre- 
hensions were entertained of the speedy fall of the whole edifice. At this time 
the voices of the firemen were distinctly heard preaching caution ; and their 
shapes were indistinctly seen in the lurid light flitting about in the most 
dangerous situations. Simultaneously were heard in other parts of the frontage 
to the River, the smashing of windows, the battering down of wooden part 
tions, and the heavy clatter of fulling bricks, all evidently displaced for the put- 
pose of stopping the advance of the flames. The engines ceased to play on the 
premises whose destruction was inevitable, and poured their discharges up? 
the neighb. uring houses which were yet unscathed. A little: after twelve 
o'clock, the Library tower fell inwards with a dreadful crash ; and shortly after- 
wards, the flame, as if it had received fresh aliment, darted up in one startling 
blaze, which was almost immediately quenched in a dense column of the blackest 
smoke. As soon as this smoke cleared away, the destructive ravages of the fire 
became more evident. Through a vista of Haming walls, you beheld the Abbey 
frowning in melancholy pride over its defaced and shattered: neighbours. As 
far as you could judge from the River, the work of ruin was accomplished but 
too efiectually in the Parliamentary buildings which skirt its shores. € 
Few accidents have as yet been recorded. Lord Augustus Fitz- 
clarence, and some policemen and soldiers who were with bim, were # 
one time in great danger, being in one of the top rooms of the turret at 
the western corner, while it was burning below. A fireman’s ladder 
was, however, put against the top window ; and they descended one Y 
one. He had scarcely reached the ground before part of the turret fel 
in; Lord Fitzelarence being the lust. ‘The Earl of Munster also, 
later in the morning, had a narrow escape: he was about to enter oné 
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of the libraries at the eastern wing of the Commons, when a labourer 
seized him by the ccilar and dragged him out; almost instantly the 
ceiling of the apartment fell in, and the labourer’s. shoulder was 
dislocated by one of the falling rafters. Mrs. Wright, the Housekeeper 
of the House of Lords, only left her room just in time. When the roof 
of the House of Commons fell in, some firemen were buried in the 
ruins, but were got out without being much hurt. 


Lords Melbourne, Duncannon, Althorp, and Auckland, Sir John | 
Hobhouse, Lord Hill, Mr. Hume, and Lord Munster, were on the | 


spot soon after the fire began, and were active in giving orders; but 
whether they really were of much service, is doubtful. Mr. Hume is 
said to have been actively employed in superintending the removal of 
the more valuable books and records from the Library. The crowds 
that pressed towards the scene were immense ; but they were kept back 
from Palace Yard by the Military and Police. All the Bridges from 
which a glimpse of the fire could be caught, the roofs of the houses, 
and the boats on the River, were crowded with anxious spectators. 
The Police generally behaved very well, as did the firemen; though 


The strictest inquiry is in progress as to the cause of this calamity, but there 
is not the slightest reason to suppose that it has arisen from any other than acei- 
dental causes. 

Office of Woods, 17th October 1834. 

As soon as the King was informed of the disaster, he made offer of 
the new Pimlico Palace to the nation. Itis not yet known whether 
this offer will be accepted ; and it does not exactly appear whether it 
was intended to give up the Palace for the temporary or constant use of 
Parliament. A Cabinet Council was held yesterday, attended by the 
Ministers in town: Lord Brougham did not leave Brighton to join his 
colleagues. The result of the Ministerial deliberation, if any was come 
to, is not known. 





A Court of Common Council was held yesterday. There was a 
good deal of uninteresting conversation; but the only business of im- 
portance that was transacted, was the appointment of a Committee to 


| inquire into the amount of the City expenditure, and the sources of its 


, revenues. 


the want of some commander-in-chief and a superior system ef manage- | 


ment was very manifest. The soldiers who were ordered to remove 
furniture and valuables from the Speaker's house acted disgracefully : 
the Herald says that many of them got drunk in the wine-cellars. 
Many of the books and papers were removed to St. Margaret’s Church, 
others to the new State Paper Office in Downing Street, and others to 
private houses. All the papers and boxes in the Law Courts were 
thrown through the windows into the streets, by Lord Melbourne’s 
orders, about ten o’clock, and carried off in hackney-coaches and 
waggons. The Speaker was at Brighton, but returned to town 
yesterday ; his son, Mr. Sutton, was on the spot. The Speaker’s plate, 


of which he has three services, and a magnificent marble mantelpiece | 


which cost 2001, were saved. 
Deputy Sergeant at Arms. 

It was unfortunate that the tide was out, and the water in the River 
very low. A floating engine from Woolwich played from the River 
with much effect, but arrived late in the night. When the day dawned 

on Friday morning, all was over. 

The origin of this conflagration is not known ; nor the exact spot at 
which it broke out, though it was probably in the Chamberlain’s room. 
One story is that it came from Bellamy’s kitchen; another, from 
Howard’s Coffeehouse; another, from an escape of gas; and by some 
itis supposed that it was purposely set on fire—a bundle of matches, 
with one end burnt, having been found in the Speaker’s garden! The 
most probable account is, that it originated in the flues used for 
warmins the House of Lords, and which had been unusually heated 
by alarge fire made by the burning of the old wooden Exchequer tallies. 
The amount of damage incurred is a mere matter for guessing. A cer- 
tain quantity of building has been destroyed, but how much more cannot 
beascertained forsome time. Yesterday, many of the books and papers, 
very much injured, were carried back to the Law Courts. Strong bodies 
of Military and Police are employed to keep off the crowds, who press 
to see the ruins. 

There was a good deal-of joking among the people during the fire. 
One said, “* Mr. Hume’s motion is carried by fire, without a division !” 
others, ‘“* There goes a bit of the Poor Law Bill!”—*“ the Reform 
Bill! "—** the Evidence of the Temperance Committee!” &c. &e. A 
poor sweep was in high glee at the thought of their new “ hact” being 
destroyed, and commenced roaring “ Sweep!” most lustily: he was 
corrected, however, by a brother in the same calling, who assured him 
that “‘ master had a copy of the hact at home ;” but, rejoined the other, 
“he'll not be such a fool as to let. the Parliament chaps know that.” 
Mr. Hume, in the opinion of some sagacious persons,- was at the bot- 
tom of the mischief, because, as a cab-driver told a gentleman whom he 
was driving, “the Members wouldn’t build a new house, though Mr. 
Hume axed’em ever so many times'to do it, and told ’em how wery un- 
comfortable he was in the old un.” Lord Althorp, in his eagerness to 
save Westminster Hall, spoke with extreme irreverence of the House 
of Commons}: while some were talking of saving the latter, he exclaimed, 
“ Damn the House of Commons, let it blaze away; but save, oh save 
the Hall!” 

The pickpockets were busy; but the mighty multitude behaved well, 
and even decorously, upon the whole. 

The following official account of the damage actually done was yes- 
terday put forth by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 

HOUSE OF PEERS. 

The House, Robing-rooms, Committee-rooms in the west front, and the 
rooms of the resident officers, as far as the Octagon Tower at the south end of 
the building—totally destroyed. 

The Painted Chamber—totally destroyed. 

The north end of the Royal Gallery abutting on the Painted Chamber— 


The mace, worth 400/. was saved by the 


destroyed from the door leading into the Painted Chamber, as far as the first _ 


compartment of columns. 

The Library and the adjoining rooms, which are now undergoing alterations, 
as well as the Parliament Offices and the Offices of the Lord Great Chamber- 
hin, togesher with the Committee-rooms, Housekeeper’s Apartments, &c. in 
this part of the building, are saved. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The House, Libraries,, Committee-rooms, Housckeeper’s Apartments, &c. 
are totally destroyed (excepting the Committee-rooms Nos. 11, 12, 13, and 14, 
which are capable of being repaired). 

The official residence of Mr. Ley (Clerk of the House)—this building is 
totally destroyed. 

The official residence of the Speaker—The State Dining-room under the 
Honse of Commons is much damaged, but capable of restoration. 

All the rooms from the oriel window to the south side of the House of Com- 
Mons are destroyed. F 

The Levee-rooms and other parts of the building, together with the Public 
Galleries, and part of the Cloisters, very much damaged, 

THE COURTS OF LAW. 

These buildings will require some restoration. 

WESTMINSTER HALL. 
No damage has been done to this building. 
FURNITURE. 

The furniture, fixtures, and fittings to both the Houses of Lords and Com- 
Mons, with the Committee-rooms belonging thereto, is with few exceptions 
destroyed. The publiz furniture at the Speaker’s is in great part destroyed. 

THE COURTS OF LAW. 
The furniture generally of these buildings has sustained considerable damage. 








It was agreed that the salary of the City Solicitor should 
be fixed at 20004. 

The proprietors of the Bank of England elected Mr. Timothy 
Abraham Curtis to the office of Deputy- Governer, on Wednesday. It 
appears that the Governor is not compelled to swear that he owns the 
requisite amount of Bank Stock above his debts, before he takes 
office. The old principle of rotation will, it is said, be adhered to. 

On Saturday morning, Lord Auckland, Mr. Henry Ellis, Clerk 
of the Pells, and other public functionaries, attended the Exchequer, 
and, after verifying the amount of monies in the public chests, paid the 
same over to the Bank of England, and thus concluded their functions. 
Sir John Newport was also present on this occasion, and took his seat 
as Controller of the New Exchequer. 

Several members of the tea trade are contemplating the erection of a re- 
spectable and commodious building for the public sales of teas on the site 
of ground now laid open at the top and fronting Great Tower Street. This 
spot is at once contiguous to and yet perfectly distinct from the West 
India market, and extremely convenient for the wholesale trade and 
Customhouse business. The building to have a coffee and reading- 
room attached ; and the capital requisite to be raised in shares of 500. 
each, three-fourths of which to be held by tea-merchants, brokers, 
wholesale dealers, and captains trading to China, and the other fourth 
by persons engaged in the general East India trade. 

The requisite notices have been given of an intention to apply to the 
Legislature for powers to enlarge the East India Docks, to improve 
Smithfield Market, and to erect a new bridge across the Thames at 
Lambeth, from near the Old Church to the Horseferry at Millbank. 
The funds for the latter are to be furnished by a joint-stock company. 

The members of the Catholic Tract Society held their second meet- 
ing on Friday, night in Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. The room was 
crowded to excess. Considerable numbers were disappointed at not 
being enabled to witness the proceedings. After the delivery of several 
speeches, resolutions were adopted for establishing district societies 
throughout London and the suburbs. The Earl of Shrewsbury not 
long since sent a munificent donation to the Bristol Catholic Tract 
Society, and signified his marked approval of its exertions, as being 


| the most peaceable yet effective mode of counteracting calumnies against 


the Catholic religion. 

There was a meeting of most of the rectifiers of London on the 9th 
instant; when it was resolved that, in consequence of the rise upon 
malt spirits, gin should be raised in the same proportion. 

The Poor-rates in the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, haye 
been reduced from 67,336/. to 27,3911. by the adoption of the system 
recommended by the Poor-Law Commissioners ;. and the Guardians of 
the Poor in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, have saved I1/. out of 15l. 
a week by offering relief to paupers in food and clothing, instead 
of money. 

At a meeting of the creditors of Bentley, Dear, and Co., held in the 
Bankruptey Court on Saturday, debts were proved to the amount of 
32,4001. The total liabilities of the concern are stated at 123,000/. and 
the assets at from 40,0001. to 50,0001. Mr. Gumersal, a bill-broker, 
and a Mr. King of Hammersmith, appear to have been largely con- 
cerned in discounting Bentley’s bills and acceptances. 

A meeting of the parishioners of St. Martin’s was held on Thurs- 
day morning, in the Vestry-room, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration whether or not they should elect a Select Vestry. A long 
and most stormy debate ensued ; which ended in the motion for a Select 
Vestry being withdrawn, it being evidently against the wish of the 
majority of the inhabitants. 

At the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, Captain Grant of the Royal 
Sovereign, (a steam-boat belonging to the Steam Navigation Com- 
pany), was sentenced to pay a fine of one shilling for running down a 
small skiff, which belonged to some gentlemen who were bathing two or 
three weeks ago off the Isle of Dogs. It appeared that the Compan 
had compromised the affair out of court by the payment of 8601. ; which 
Sir William Curtis, who was on the bench, said was an exorbitant com- 
pensation; but Mr. Charles Phillips, on behalf of the Company, 
reminded the Magistrate that the plaintiffs had lost their clothes, anda 
gold watch, besides money, and moreover the Company avoided an ac- 
tion, by this compromise. 

Yesterday, Mr. Rayner applied for a licence for the Strand Theatre. 
Sir Charles Forbes and other liberal Magistrates supported the appli- 
cation; but on a division it was rejected, by 8 to 7. 

A worshipful member of the Common Council appeared at the 
Mansionhouse on Monday, to prefer.a charge against a cabman for an 
offence which was eloquently enlarged upon by the civic orator in the 
following terms. 


“ He was riding a waluable mare along the streets;) there was a homnibus before 
him, and a cab behind him ;:and there was two fellows and the driver in the cab; and 
one on ’em was laying across the splinter-bar, seemly drunk, and very much intossi- 
cated, indeed, So the cabman which was driving, driv with an infamous welocity up 


against the hind-quarters of his beast ; and as she was a spirited beast, she was much 
annoyed ; for a hanimal as had spirit did not like fora cab to poke her behind; and 
so the danger was most injurious, and might have proved fatal both to man and beast, 
So he, in course, called out to them to mind what they was about; but instead of doing 
so, they set up a horse-laugh, all on’em, at him; and they drivon, and seemly did’ut 
mind no consequences either to him or his mare,” 
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The cabman denied that he was the offender, as another person was 
driving for him when the assault on the mare was made. The Lord 
Mayor thought the offence was a very serious one. The Common 
Councilman said it was “ aggrawating ;” for that he and his mare were 
within a “ pip of eternity.” In conclusion, the cabman was fined ten 
shillings and costs. 

John Rae, who robbed Messrs. Alston and Co. of Glasgow, of 
property worth a thousand pounds, was reexamined at Bow Street on 
Monday, and sent off in custody to Glasgow. Another person is said 
to be the contriver of the robbery, and to have escaped with part of 
the plunder. 

Information was given at the Bow Street Office on Saturday, that a 
desk in the office of Messrs. Clarke and Medealf, solicitors, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, was broken. open on the previous night, and a check 
and cash to the value of about 700/. stolen out of it. No clue has yet 
been found to the thief. 

Mrs. Catharine Hillyer, a person whose external appearance was re - 
spectable, was charged on Monday with forging the name of the Earl of 
Stradbroke to a check on Drummond and Co. for 463/. She saidin her 
defence, that the check had been paid her by a Mr. Percy, now in Paris; 
who represented himself as Lord Stradbroke’s agent. 
manded for another examination. 

A. rather curious case under the new Poor-Law Bill came before the 
Magistrates on Wednesday. 


She was re- 


passed. The question was, whether the new law was applicable to the 
case or not. 


Mr. Halls, after referring to the Act, said it appeared to him that the child | hurt ; but a gentleman who was on the outside was thrown with such 


must be considered as having been born under the old law; inasmuch as at the 
time the birth took place—namely, at twenty minutes to four o’clock on the 
morning of the 14th of August—the new law was not in existence. 

Mr. Minshull considered, that as the Act was finally passed on the 14th of 
August, it took’effect from that day; and the child having been born in the 
morning, which, of course, included a portion of the day, the birth must be 
considered as coming within the provisions of the new law. In law there was 
no fraction of a day; and therefore the whole of the day on which the Act 
passed must, in his opinion, be included. 

Mr. Halls said, that if the question referred merely to the day on which the 
Act was made law, it would admit of no doubt; but the question was one of 
time ; for the Act said, “ from and after the passing of this act,”—which at 
once fixed the time, without reference to a day, or the fraction of a day. Now, 
at the time the child was born, the Act had not passed; and therefore he con- 
sidered that the case must be taken as one falling within the old law. 

Mr. Minshull having repeated his former opinion, it was then agreed 
by the Magistrates that the question should be left open for further 
consideration. 

At Marlborough Street Office, on Tuesday, Mr. Conant sentenced 
a cabman to a fine of twenty shillings, or a month’s imprisonment, for 
using the most obscene and utterly unprovoked language to some gen- 
tlemen and a lady in Regent Street. The Magistrate said, that he 
would punish him severely by way of example: and then merely in- 
flicted this paltry fine on the ruffian. 

The reporter who was excluded from Marylebone Office on Thurs- 
day last week, for an alleged misreprescntation of some expressions 
used by Mr. Shutt the Magistrate, attended there again on Saturday. 
Mr. Shutt’s notice being called to his presence, he desired him to re- 
tire ; which the reporter declined to do, and offered to justify what he 
had written. Mr. Shutt then ordered the officers to remove him ; which 
was done. 


_On the same day, Charles Adam Corbyn, the Midshipman charged 
with the robbery at Sir Charles Forbes’s, Mr. Rose's, and several other 
places, was examined again; and, after a good deal of evidence, which 


proved his numerous rogueries, he was committed. On Thursday, he 
was arraigned at the Old Bailey, and pleaded “ guilty.” 
The Churchwardens of St. John’s parish, Hackney, complained on 
Monday to the Worship Street Magistrates, against a Mr. Dennis, a 
resident in Hackney, who offered violent resistance to a Coroner’s Jury, 
summoned to inspect the body of one of Mr. Dennis’s children, lately 
deceased under suspicious circumstances. Mr. Dennis, whose cottage 
is of antique fashion, with battlemented parapet and turret, and forti- 
fied with a small piece of ordnance and other fire-arms, the reports of 
which have several times of late alarmed the neighbourhood, peremp- 
torily forbade the entrance of the Jury ; declaring that there was not the 
slightest occasion for any such inquiry or intrusion, his child having 
died naturally, of consumption ; and he threatened to resist, by force of 
arms, any attempt to force an entry. He offered, however, to admit 
the Coroner alone ; who went to the spot and was admitted to a parley 
with Mr. Dennis. ‘The latter (who maintained his position inside, 
while the Coroner remained without) asserted his right, as an English- 
man, to provide and carry what arms he pleased for the defence of his 
person and his “ castle;” and explained, that the discharge of the 
piece of ordnance and other arms, which had caused so much talk, was 
partly in honour of St. Denis, the patron saint of his family, but 
éhiefly to show that he was prepared to defend himself, and to intimi- 
date people from breaking in upon him. After some hours of nego- 
tiation, he consented to admit the Jury ; who viewed the body and in- 
spected the place. Several pistols, a quantity of bullets and powder, 
a cutlass, daggers, &c. were found upon the floor and table in the apart- 
ment. ‘There was no reason to believe that the child had come to its 
end by violent means; and another of the children said that their father 
was kindto them. Under these circumstances, the Magistrates forbore 
to interfere. 
At the Queen Square Office, on Thursday, the Honourable Mrs. 
Ann Hely Hutchinson was accused of an assault on a maid-servant. It 
appeared that the servant had been impudent, and would not make a bed 
when ordered by her mistress ; so Mrs. Hutchinson took her by the 
shoulders and turned her out of the kitchen: the woman ran out of the 
house, and the lady bolted the door. The Magistrates dismissed the 
complaint, and told the servant she ought to have done as she was bid. 
At the Union Hall Office, on Thursday, a Pole, calling himself 
Count Sansvouski, was charged with being concerned in several rob- 
beries committed by another Pole bearing the sounding title of General 
Konstantin, who was in the habit of calling at gentlemen’s houses with 
3 petition for relief, and carrying off hats, coats, &c., whenever he found 


| trustees. 





; A woman had a bastard child born early | 
on the morning of the 14th of August, the day on which the bill was | 





an opportunity. Sansvouski also- disguised himself occasionally as q 
Turk, and hawked rhubarb about the streets. 


There has been more squabbling among the congregation of the Taber. 
nacle Chapel, City Road, of which Mr. Wilks, M.P. is a leading mem. 
ber. A Mr. James Temple was held to bail at the Worship Street 
Office on Saturday, on a charge of being foremost in a row on the pre. 
ceding evening, which was raised against the preacher appointed by the 

The minister is now regularly locked in the pulpit, lest he 
should be dragged out ; and sometimes the Police are called in to keep 
these worshippers quiet. Altogether, the proceedings are most dis. 
graceful. 

On Monday, a dray-cart, loaded with beer-barrels, drawn by one 
horse, was seen coming at a rapid rate from Parliament Street, and 
crossing Whitehall, going in the direction of the Board of Trade Office. 
There was no one who could check the animal’s progress: it dashed 
through every obstacle, coming with great violence against the strong 
stone balustrades facing the above office ; which, with the coping, and 
the whole of the stone-work, about twelve feet in length, gave way, and 
fell into the area. The horse also tumbled in headlong, taking the dray 


| along with it; the shaft of which went through the windows of a room 


on the ground floor, while the barrels were flung about in all directions, 
Every exertion was used to extricate the heavy machine and the horse; 
and, after the traces were cut, several planks were put (being sloped up 
gradually to a level with the pavement), on which the horse ascended, 
not having received any very serious injury. 

One of the Greenwich stage-coaches broke down on Wednesday 
evening, while going over London Bridge. The coachman was sliglitly 


violence on the pavement, that he is not expected to recover from the 
injury he received. Theinside passengers escaped with trifling bruises, 
The accident was occasioned by one of the wheels coming off. 

On Sunday evening, at half-past eight, as the Emerald steam-boat, 
from Gravesend, was passing the tier of vessels moored immediately off 
the Tower, she came in collision with a North-country brig; and al- 
though the steamer was not proceeding at very quick speed, the concus- 
sion was sufficient to carry away her chimney, and seriously injure her 
paddle-boxes. ‘The chimney fell over the side of the steamer. There 
were seven hundred passengers on board; who were much frightened, 
but not at all hurt. 

A soldier in the Tower, who was lately convicted of an offence before 
a Court-martial, for which it is likely he would have been severely 
flogged, had it not been for the disgust shown by the public to such 
mode of punishment, has been sentenced to a perpetual drill; than 
which nothing can be more irksome to a soldier, particularly if he has 
been any time in the army.— Herald. 


The Country. 

The Shropshire Liberals have had a contest with the powerful 
phalanx of the Tory Aristocracy and Squirearchy for the choice of 
County Coroner; and after ten days’ polling, returned their man, bya 
majority of 192; the numbers being 3,145 and 2,953. Mr, Downes, 
the successful candidate, was particularly disliked by Earl Powis and 
Lord Clive, who, with the Foresters and Hills, joined forces to defeat 
him, but in vain. The result of this election demonstrates an increase 
in Liberal strength even in the most Tory county in England. Five 
years ago, the defeated party could return ten men.bers to Parliament 
out of twelve; and now they cannot dispose of a paltry office of some 
fifty pounds ayear. The few Whig gentlemen of the county, we are 
glad to say, have come forward handsomely to defray the expenses of 
their candidate. 

The result of the Leeds Registration of voters for the current year, 
gives the Tory party a gain of 274 voters: 511 votes belonging to the 
Whigs were struck off by the Barrister, and 243 belonging to the Torics. 

The Bank of Manchester, the first joint-stock bank established in 
that important-town, has assumed the character of a bank of issue, and 
has commenced the use of their own notes, instead of those of the 
Bank of England. 

A branch of the Commercial Bank of England has been opered in 
Shrewsbury, and another branch at Ellesmere. 

The friends and opponents of church-rates at Blackburn have come 
to an agreement honourable to both parties. Ata Vestry meeting, the 
proposed church-rate was negatived by an overwhelming majority: a 
poll was demanded by the defeated party ; but before it commenced, th: 
Vicar and some of the leading Churchmen prudently offered to for go 
the rate if the sum of 150/. could be raised by voluntary subscription, 
and that both parties should exert themselves to raise the sum. Le 
Committee opposed to the rate declined to use any exertions for this 
end; but individuals on that Committee subscribed to the fund, and, 
instead of 1501. the sum of 2001. was raised. We are happy to see that 
the Churchmen of Pontefract have had the good sense to commence a 
voluntary subscription for purposes heretofore accomplished by meaus 
of compulsory church-rates. They will no doubt raise the sum re- 
quired.—Leeds Mercury. fs 

An expedition is now in preparation at Liverpool for establishing 4 
steam communication with India, by the way of the Mediterranean. 
It is to consist of two flat-bottomed steamers, manufactured of iron; 
which, with their engines, will be transported in a vessel to the coast 0! 
Syria, to be there landed, and conveyed by camels to the banks of the 
Euphrates, and then put together. “The expedition will be under the 
direction of Captain Chesney, of the Royal Artillery, having under him 
an officer and twenty Artillerymen, and also a Lieutenant of the Royal 
Navy, with two Mates, Engineers, &c. f : 

In Aylesbury and Buckingham markets, beans are fetching a higher 
price than wheat.—Bucks Herald. : 

The potato crop is so abundant in the western districts of Glouces- 
tershire, that a correspondent assures us potatoes have been dug; sold, 
and delivered to the purchaser at ls. per sack !— Cheltenham Journal. 

The Leeds and Selby railway has given rise to the establishment of 
omnibuses for the conveyance of passengers to and from the railway. 
These are the first vehicles of the kind we have seen regularly travers- 
ing the streets of Leeds, and of course they form a sort of new carriage 
wera amongst us.—Leeds Mercury. 
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The late Hull Musical Festival has proved a disastrous failure to 
the managing parties. The expenses exceeded the receipts by upwards 
of 7000. 

The net profits of the Birmingham Festival reach 7000/. 

The managers of the Philosophical Institution at Fareham expected 
that Lord Brougham, when recently visiting Lord Radnor and the 
neighbourhood of Portsmouth, would have delivered a lecture on some 
learned subject to their body, and appointed a deputation to request his 
attendance. But, according to the following amusing account in a 
Southampton paper, his Lordship gave them the slip several times; 
and when the deputation caught him at last, he was in no humour to 
gratify them.— 

« While the officers of the Institution were arranging the terms of the address» 

the Chancelior arrived at Portsmouth. The deputation posted after his Lord- 
ship; who on their arrival had retired to rest. The following day (Tuesday 
the 7th instant) the Chancellor, with his accustomed celerity, was on board the 
Victory before the deputation had recovered from the fatigues of their “oegoee 
day’s chase; and when they were again in pursuit, lo! his Lordship was 
ming it to the Isle of Wight. The Fareham deputation, nothing daunted by 
previous disappointment, followed in the afternoon steamer; and at last came 
upon the track of the Chancellor towards Shanklin; but upon their arrival, 
found his indefatigable Lordship had already lionized, and had early retired to 
-reposee His Lordship, it seems, had desired, if an expected courier with 
despatches should arrive, that he should be immediately apprized. On the 
arrival of the Fareham philosophers, therefore, who in breathless anxiety in- 
quired if his Lordship had really sought repose, mine host at Shanklin, with 
unfortunate precipitation, replied that he had done so, in fact, some time, but 
had left orders for their immediate reception. The astonished deputation endea- 
voured in vain to elicit a knowledge of the prescience of the Chancellor. Inthe 
nein time, his Lordship was roused from his slumbers; and hastily putting on 
his gown and slippers, he stepped into the room where the deputation of the 
Scientific and Philosophical Institution of Fareham awaited his appearance. 
His astonishment and chagrin, upon their errand being made known, may be 
readily conceived: for once, and we think with perfect reason, his Lordship 
lost his equanimity of temper. Drawing his apology for a wig nearly down his 
nose, the Chancellor made a precipitate retreat; which example was speedily 
followed by our Fareham friends.” 





The Chester Quarter-sessions commenced at Knutsford on Monday. 
A “true bill” was found by the Grand Jury against the Sheriffs of the 
city of Chester for a misdemeanour, in refusing to take upon themselves 
the execution of Garside and Mosley, the two men under sentence of 
death in Chester Castle for the murder of the late Mr. Ashton. A 
similar bill presented against the High Sheriff of the county was 
thrown out. The indictment will be removed by certiorari into the 
Court of King’s Bench, and thus the question of liability will be 
brought under discussion before the only tribunal competent to decide 
upon it.—AZanchester Courier. 

On the evening of Thursday week, an alarming fire broke out in the 
extensive premises of Messrs. Thomas, Dover, and Co., Launcelot’s 
Quay, Liverpool; which ended in the total destruction of the premises, 
about eight or ten stories high. ‘The upper rooms were filled with 
cotton, and the lower one with hogsheads of sugar, while in the cellars 
there were about two hundred hogsheads of rum. Fortunately the 
extensive warehouses adjoining were not involved in the ruin. The 
property destroyed is estimated, on a rough calculation, at 30,000/. The 
building, which is the property of Mr. Birkett, is fully insured in the Sun 
andthe Alliance Fire Offices. The goods contained in it, which belonged 
toa variety of parties, are also understood to have been insured. A 
detachment of the Thirty-third Regiment was called out to protect the 
property; and one of the officers, a young man, ordered them to push 
about the people in a very brutal manner. The Liverpool Journal 
says-— 

“* The streets were pretty well cleared; and, this work being done, the gal- 
lant youth directed the attention of his soldiers to some steps on which some 
half-dozen gentlemen stood, watching the progress of the flames. Some of 
these persons had property in the street, and they had a natural anxiety to see 
Whether the flames would extend to it. The soldiers, at the command of their 
young leader, surrounded those steps, and, with scarce a moment’s notice, com- 
menced dragging the gentlemen down by the collar. Some who moved slowly 
were struck with the muskets. Mr. Branch, junior, of Hanover Strect, was on 
the top of the steps; and, as he did not hurry himself to quit his place, the 
soldiers pushed at him with their muskets. Mr. Branch, in a mild tone, said— 
‘Ihave property in this street ; pray allow me to stand here, where I am out 
of the way.’ At this moment, there were so many soldiers before him, that it 
would be difficult for him to make his way through them. The young officer 
sprang upon the steps, violently collared Mr. Branch, and attempted to pull 
him down. Mr. Branch pushed back the gallant cavalier, who immediately 
drew his sword, gave it a theatrical flourish over his head, struck at Mr. 
Branch (we saw the attempt, but do not know whether it was the blade or the 
hilt that gave the blow), and dragged him on the causeway by main force. It 
appeared to us that the officer, whose person can be identified, was much 
excited. In five minutes after, another officer called out to his men to drive 
back some of the bystanders. ¢ The best way,’ cried he, ¢ is to but them back 
to hell.” The soldiers this time were a little moderate: the officer then shouted 
out—* Send them all to the Devil!’ We mention these facts without comment. 
If the case does not come before a legal court, it at least will be tried at the bar 
of public opinion.” 

On the same night, a fire broke out in Jordan Street, Liverpool, 
but it was extinguished before much damage was done. 

On Thursday last week, bis Majesty's plantations near Blackwater 
Were set on fire, and had it not been for the opportune discovery of it by 
Mr. Maslin, Deputy-Surveyor to the Office of Woods and Forests, 
and his promptitude and vigilant proceedings, seconded by the officers 
and cadets of Sandhurst College, the result must have been awful. 
As it was, upwards of seventy acres of thickly-planted fir and oak 
Were destroyed. Active measures are taken to discover the incen- 
diaries, to whom there is some clue.— Times. 

A fishing-coble was run down in the roads near Scarborough, on the 
8th instant, by a brig. Two men belonging to the coble, both of whom 

ad large families, were drowned. —Hulifux Express. 

Last week, a young lady eloped from Dorset House, Tunbridge 
Wells, in company with a groom; a mutual atiachment having existed 
for some time between the parties. 

A singular circumstance occurred in Blenheim Park one day last 
Week, ‘The keepers were killing some deer, when one of them shot a 


fat buck ; and the ball, after passing through the body of the deer, 


struck a horse in a post-chaise with such force as to cause the death of 
the poor animal as soon as it reached home.— Ozford Journal. 

In the course of the summer, a small flight of herons took possession 
of atree in Wentworth Castle Park, to build their nests in, and have 
bred there: they still remain about the place, and are carefully pro- 
tected by the gamekeepers. We mention this as a curiosity. Nothing 
of the kind was ever seen there before, nor in any of the immensely 
wooded parks that surround the spot; it being considered that that 
part of the country does notabound sufficiently with water to attract the 
heron.—Leeds Intelligencer. 

During the week, there has been much excitement in the town of 
Luton, in consequence of a serious imputation on the honour of the 
wife of an inhabitant occupying one of the best houses in the town. 
The husband, acting under high authority at Doctors’ Commons, as~ 
sisted by his brother, effected the expulsion of his wife from his re- 
sidence. The affair having attracted a considerable crowd, the popu- 
lace sided with the lady, and assumed such a formidable aspect that it 
was deemed advisable to send for two Bow Street officers. Such was 
the violence of the populace, that it is said the Police-officers were 
obliged to mount the chaise, with their staves and loaded pistols, and in 
this manner to escort the husband and the brother out of the town. In 
the mean time, the friends of the lady espoused her quarel, and adopted 
measures towards the husband. Assault warrants were procured 
against the husband and his brother by the lady ; and after the case was 
heard by the sitting Magistrates at Luton, the defendants were held to 
bail. 

The wife of Mr. Smales, a bookseller of St. Alban’s, in very dis~- 
tressed circumstances, poisoned herself one day last week, and attempted 
to poison her two children, with arsenic. By the aid of the stomach- 
pump, the children were relieved and recovered. A Coroner’s Jury 
found a verdict of felo de se on the body of the woman. : 

John Manis, a drummer in the seventh battalion of Royal Artillery, 
received three hundred lashes at Woolwich on Monday, for thieving 
and desertion. He was also sentenced to be branded and discharged. 
He received the punishment without a groan, and then walked to the 
hospital without assistance. Some time ago, he was flogged for thieving ; 
but of course he had become worse instead of better. Several of the 
men left the ranks unable to endure the sight of the torture. 

IRELAND. 

Another meeting of the Conservative Society of Ireland was held 
in Dublin, on Tuesday; the Earl of Roden in the chair, The prin- 
cipal speakers on this occasion, besides the Chairman, were the 
Honourable Randall Plunkett, Reverend D. Martin, Mr. Boyton, 
Reverend Mortimer O’Sullivan, and Captain Walbank Childers. The 
Dublin Evening Mail gives upwards of eight columns of the speeches 
delivered ; the chief topics of which were, the propriety of sending 
deputations to the Conservative Societies in England, for the purpose 
of advancing the Protestant cause, the Ecclesiastical Commission, and 
the returns to be laid before the Commissioners, the complaints and 
gricvances of the Protestants, and the conduct of the Government to- 
wards them. 

The clergy of the diocese of Armagh held a private meeting on the 
12th of September, the proceedings at which have only recently tran- 
spired. It appears that resolutions were entered into, pledging the 
meeting to devote five per cent. of their clerical income towards forming 
a fund to defray the legal expenses of recovering their tithe next month 
under Mr. Stanley’s Act. The Archbishop of Armagh was in the 
chair. Committees were appointed to collect and communicate infor- 
mation as to the means of payment possessed by the recusants, their 
religious faith, numbers, &c. and the proportion of property in the 
holding of the different sects. 

There are eleven near connexions of the Beresfords possessed of 
rich church preferments ; and it is calculated that the family in one way 
or another pocket about 100,000/. per annum of the public money. 

The “ W. Smith,” whose letter to the Clergy, pointing out the best 
mode of proceeding for tithe, was given ina part of our impression last 
weck, is not Baron Sir William Smith: the Dublin Evening Post was 
therefore mistaken in the author of the letter. 

The next O’Connell tribute is expected to yield between fifteen and 
sixteen thousand pounds. 

The Irish landlords in the county of Wicklow, who have been 
clearing their estates of Catholic tenants and replacing them with stanch 
Protestants, are likely to be sufferers in pocket by the proceeding. A 
correspondent of the Globe writes— 

‘* ‘The new comers fre getting very saucy. They have no notion of living upoa 
potatoes and milk, and starving themselves, in order to give a rack-rent to the 
Orange agent of the landlord. They appear to feel that they are preferred for 
their religion, and that they have a right to good treatment. The Catholic po- 
pulation in the neighbourhood utterly detest them, particularly the poor devils 
who have been put out; but within the last fortnight they are endeavouring to 
coneiliate the good-will of the Catholics, and are proposing to join in a demand 
for a large reluction of rent. As yet the Catholics look upon them with sas- 
picion an? dislike ; but it appears very plain that the landlord and his agent, 
independi::t of the deadly hostility of the surrounding peasantry against them, 
have prepared the way for a tumbling of the rent. The Catholics are threaten- 
ing ‘exclusive dealing "—a refusal to buy or sell with the ‘ parisheens,” as 
they call them, at fair or market, and to mark them out as they did the tithe- 
procters. Altogether it is a very bad business.” 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners having valued the purchase-money 
to be paid by Sir James Stronge, for the perpetuity of his holding 
under the Primate, at upwards of 80001, Sir James availed himself of 
the power given by the 145th section of the Church Temporalities Act, 
of haviig the amount ascertained by a reference to three Arbitrators— 
one on the part of the Commissioners, another on the part of Sir James 
Stronge, and a third chosen by these two. Accordingly, on Tuesday 
last, the arbitrators met ; and after a laborious investigation, which oc- 
cupied upwards of three entire days, they were unanimously of opinion 
that the valuation should be reduced about 3000/., and that the Com- 
missioners should pay the costs of the reference.— Dublin Dispatch. 

At an agricultural dinner in the county of Waterford on Monday 
week, Lord Ebrington, who presided, begged the gentlemen of the 
county not to be alarmed at the fears expressed by Mr. Barron, that 





there was a probability of the Corn-laws being repealed. There was 
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no likelihood of such repeal—it was not, he believed, the intention of 
the present Government to do away with the Corn-laws. Besides, the 
manner in which the subject was received when introduced into the 
House of Commons, afforded no grounds that those laws were likely 
to be repealed. He agreed with Mr. Milward, that the depreciation 
in the price of corn was chiefly owing to the abundant harvest in this 
country and in England, but particularly in England.— Globe. 

The steward of the District Luiatic Asylum, Carlow, is appointed 
governor of that institution; and although great influence was used in 
behalf of another candidate, Lord Duncannon very properly preferred a 
man who was conversant with the establishment since its foundation. 
Trish Paper. 

SCOTLAND. 

Active preparations are making in Glasgow for the reception of 
Lord Durham on the 29th. A banquet-hall, capable of accommodating 
1500 visiters, is in course of erection in front of the Grammar School. 
Liberal subscriptions have been made towards defraying the expense 
of it. . The sale of tickets commenced on Monday, and was very brisk. 
Meetings have been held in Edinburgh, by the Trades of Glasgow, and 
m many places in the West of Scotland, for the purpose of framing 
addresses to be presented to Lord Durham on the day of the dinner. 

A Commission was last week sitting in Glasgow, under the authority 
of the Lord Chief Baron of England, for taking evidence in a suit, 
= Alexander Richmond v. William Tait, or Simpkin and Marshall,” 
regarding the Spy System pursued in Glasgow during the dark days of 
Sidmouth and Castlereagh in 1816, 1817, and 1820. Mr. Peter Macken- 
zie, the author of the Exposure of the Spy System, underwent, we are 
told, an examination of upwards of ten hours. — Glasgow Free Press. 

The Western Bank of Scotland (one of the principal Glasgow 
Banks) was in some difficulty last week, owing to the refusal of 
Messrs. Jones, Lloyd, and Co. of London to accept some drafts, of 
which they had no advice. The matter, however, was soon arranged ; 
and there is no question as to the stability of the bank. 

The premises of Messrs. Small, Bruce, and Co., and of Messrs. 
Wood, organ-builders in Amphion Place, Edinburgh, were much in- 
jured by a fire which broke out on Monday morning. Many valuable 
pianos and organs were consumed. 

Mr. Cubitt’s plan for completing a great port on the Eastern coast of 
Scotland, and for the Metropolis of Scotland and Leith, as to which 
there has lately been so much discussion, has been favourably enter- 
tertained by those immediately interested in this necessary work. The 

own- Council of Leith, at a special meeting held on Saturday, unani- 
mously approved of the whole report, as calculated to reconcile all in- 
terests; and appointed a Committee to impress on Government the 
necessity of proceeding with the immediate execution of the works. 





HHiscelancous, 

From a letter addressed by the Duke of Wellington to the Kentish 
Gazette, it appears that his Grace has no claim upon the Belgian Go- 
yernment for any arrears of pay, and of course has never preferred any. 

Mr. Charles Phillips, the barrister, has been appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor to perform the duties of Public Prosecutor, under the new 
Criminal Court Act, with a salary of about 20001. per annum. Mr. 
Phillips will discontinue his practice at Clerkenwell and oiher inferior 
courts, where he has recently realized more than the average amount of 
the salary that he will receive as Public Prosecutor. It is intended to 
confer on Mr, Phillips the honour of a silk gown. He was previously 
offered a Chief-Justiceship in India, with a salary of G000/. a year.— 
Standard. [This appointment is only prospective, a bill authorizing 
the creation of the office will be introduced into Parliament next ses- 
sion; and if it pass, Mr. Phillips has promised to take the office. ] 

Mr. William Robertson, of Glasgow, late private Secretary to the 
Honourable Vice- Admiral Fleming, M.P., has been appointed Col- 
lector of his Majesty’s Customs at Shelburne, Nova Scotia. [The 
Admiral is a fortunate man, to be able to provide for his friends as well 
as himself. He still retains his seat and his vote: how many candi- 
dates are there for the office of his private Secretary ?] 

The Secretary at War has been entertaining at his shooting quarters 
at Inverness-shire, the Earl and Countess of Durham, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Abercorn, Captain Gordon, Captain Balfour, Mr. 
Rich, &c. [Why does not Mr. Ellice return to his official duties ? 
Even Sir John Hobhouse has come back. ] 

Dr. Dodson will succeed Sir Herbert Jenner as King’s Advocate. 

Sir Robert and Lady Peel left Dover for Calais and the Continent 
on ‘iuesday. 

“ The old Exchequer, with its antiquated machinery,” says the Globe, 
“has ceased to exist.” Is this an ironical slap at poor Sir John New- 
port? oris it what the Globe calls “ backing one’s friends ?”—Herald. 

The separate fund for enabling the British and Foreign Bible So- 
tiety to supply the emancipated Negroes, who are able to read, with 
Psalters and Testaments, falls very far short of the expectation gene- 
rally entertained. The sum wanted is 20,000/.; but not more than a 
fourth of this has been subscribed. 

It is said that something unpleasant has occurred in a family of dis- 
tinction, which threatens a “ break up” of the establishment. We know 
no particulars, and merely repeat a report in circulation, without being 
= either to state the facts or decide upon its authenticity.—Morning 

‘ost. ; 

In the Courier of October 3d, it was stated that the literary market 
was so much depressed, that Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer had only obtained 
for his last two novels the same sum he formerly obtained for 
one. We have now learned, from undoubted authority, that this 
statement was incorrect ; and we are happy to be able to announce, for 
the sake of literary men, as well as because Mr. Bulwer never wrote a 
work which deserved more to be rewarded than the last, that, both for 
that and the Pilgrims of the Rhine, he received larger sums than for any 
of his former fictions.— Courier. 

Sheridan Knowles arrived safe and well in New York on the 5th of 
September. He did not, however, make his appearance-at the theatre, 
in consequence of the serious illness of Miss Phillips ; who, it appears, 
had most unfortunately contracted the measles, under which alarming 





malady she was suffering’ when Mr. Knowles wrote home to hig 
venerable father.— Courier. 

It is confidently whispered that the aet to prohibit poor Sooty from 
calling out “‘ Sweep!” oviginated in @ waggish wager at one of the 
club-houses. A gentleman boasted that, in these Reforming days, he 
could get a clause introduced into any act of Parliament of the most 
absurdnature. Just at that moment a little black urchin squeaked out 
“ Sveep, sveep,” under the window. ‘ There,” observed one of the 
company, * stop that nuisance, if you can.” ‘ That I will,” was the 
reply. A wager was made and won.—Morning Post. 

Captain Richardson, of the Belsey Castle, which arrived in Sligo 
on Friday week, from Quebec, on his passage across the Atlantic, near 
this coast, descried a ship at some distance, which appeared to him to 
be in distress: on approaching this vessel, he found she was burned 
down to the water-edge, and completely water.tied. The weather 
being moderate, he lowered his boat, and sent some men on board, when 
they found the vessel was loaded with timber; but no vestige of any 
thing that could lead to any discovery could be traced, save a branding. 
iron, which contained the words ‘* The Two Brothers,” and a napkin, 
supposed to belong to the Captain, marked ‘“ Giffard.” She was drift- 
ing fast to the west coast of Ireland.—Mayo Constitution. 

Mr. Villiers has procured a reversal of the unjustifiable order by 
which Mr. Mitchell, the correspondent of the Morning Herald, was 
commanded to quit Spain. 

It appears from several reports of the Factories Inspectors, which 
have been printed by order of the House of Commons, that the act for 
the regulation of factories and limiting the hours of work has been very 
satisfactory in its operations. 

At the present average price of wheat (to say nothing of that bought 
below the average) the present price of the 4lb loaf is full 1d. more 
than it ought to be, giving the baker a profit of nearly 20s., or 30 per 
cent. upon every sack of flour which he makes into bread. 

Many large distillers are now using coarse wheat in lieu of barley, 
owing to the extraordinary disproportion in the prices of the two com- 
modities. 





The French Government is about to establish a steam-boat com- 
munication between Marseilles and Constantinople. 

A grand musical solemnity was to have taken place at the church 
of St. Roche, in honour of Boieldieu the composer; but it having 
been forbidden by the Archbishop of Paris, it was celebrated at the 
church of the Invalides, at eleven o’clock on Monday. 

Several of the French papers state that many of the superior officers 
of the National Guard feel themselves to have been greatly slighted in 
not having been included among the numerous visiters invited to Fon- 
tainbleau. 

When the Royal Family was leaving Fontainbleau on the 8th instant, 
the King who rode on horseback through the town, observed in the 
crowd the Provost and Professors of the College; and immediately 
rode up to them, requesting them to grant a holyday to their pupils. 
At the same moment, his Majesty’s horse, being tormented by flies, 
lay down ; but the King with the greatest activity disengaged himself, 
without receiving any injury but a slight bruise on one of his knees; 
which, however, did not prevent him from alighting from his carriage 
at the Croix de Berny, and reviewing the National Guards of the com- 
mune.—Paris Paper. 

On Saturday, M. Dieude, responsible editor of the Quotidienne, ap- 
peared before the Court of Assizes on the charge of exciting hatred 
and contempt against the Government, an attack on the King’s person, 
and an attempt having a change in the Government for its object, con- 
tained in two articles of that journal on the 2d and 22d of May, the one 
entitled Déclaration Royaliste, and the other Aux Orléanistes a Voccasion 
des elections. Being declared guilty, M. Dieude was sentenced toa 
year’s imprionment and a fine of 5,000 francs. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles gave a dinner to Dr. 
Bowring on the Ist of October. 

Two statues have just been elevated to the top of the triumphal arch 
in the Place du Carrousel, to complete the group of the triumphal 
chariot. They appear to be checking the speed of the horses, and are 
said to be the same statues that formerly accompanied the celebrated 
Venetian horses on that monument.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

A gigantic undertaking is about to be executed in the southern part 
of Savoy. It is to connect by a suspension. bridge of a single arch, 
two points in the road between Annecy and Geneva, several hundred 
feet distant from each other, and rising to 250 feet above the bed of the 
torrent. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 13th inst., in Hyde Park Terrace, the Hon. Mrs. Raikes CurRIF, of a son. 

On the 10th inst., at Down Lodge, Wandsworth, the wife of Anrnony F, Batn- 
BRIDGE, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the Lith inst., at Rempstone, the Lady Caronine Carcrart, of a son. 

On the 3d inst., at Pau, Basses Pyrenées, the Lady of Henry Suepeerp PEARSON, 
Esq., of a daughter. ; 

On the 13th inst., at Highwood Hill, the Lady of Dr. Frrron, of & son, 

At Anne’s Grove, Cork, the Lady of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon, A. GorE ANNESLEY, of a 
daughter. 

At Mount Brown, Mayo, the Lady of J. Browne, Esq., M.P., of a daughter, 

At Markree, Sligo, the Lady of E. J. Coorer, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, . 

On the 9th inst., at Harfield, Berks, Mr. Oxiver RansForp, of Bristol, to HENRI- 
ETTA, second daughter of Daniel de Castro, of the above place. 

At St, Pancras, Captain Cuartes Enouisu, R.N., to Jemma, daughter of the late 
J. Carden, Esq., of Bedford Square. i ; : , 

On the 14th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, WILLIAM CHAMIER, Esq, t 
Eity, eldest daughter of Thomas Crookenden, of Rushford Lodge, in the county 0! 
Suffolk, Esq. A 

On the Lith inst., at Norwich, Groner Hype, Esq., to Mary ANGELica, daughter 0 
the Rev. Robert Fountaine Elwin. “ 

On the 9th inst., at Milbrook, Kicuarp Bett, Esq., Collector of Customs, Southamp- 
ton, to MARGARET Maria FELLOWES, second daughter of Henry A. Hardman, Esq., 0 
Hill Villa, Hants. 

DEATHS. 


Lady Lyncx Bross, relict of Sir R. L. Blosse, Bart., in her 54th year. 

On the 23d ult., at Oxted, Surry, Mrs. ANN GoopALL, in her 83d year. » 

On the 26th of April, at Bombay, of a rapid decline, James Searon, Esgq., of the 
Civil Service, and fourth son of the late Sir Alexander Seaton, of Aberdeen, North 
Britain, 
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Capt. Wincocx, R.N., on his way from Bushire to Muscat. 

On the 13th inst., Ropert Avair, Esq., of Harley Place, Marylebone, in his 82d year. 

On the 10th inst., at Edinburgh, Exiza, widow of the late General Francis Dundas, 
many years Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, and Colonel of the 71st Regt. 

On the 12th inst., at the Rectory, Ashmore, Dorset, Jans, relict of the Dr. Chisholm, 
ju her 80th year. 





THE REVENUE. 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years and 
Quarters ended 10th Oct. 1833 and 10th Oct. 1834; showing the Increase 


or Decrease on each head thereof. 
Years ended 10th Oct. | 

















833. K Increase. Decrease. 
£ | £ £ 
CustOMs...cccesecceserceseces 15,240,007 { 985,254 és 
BECINB. . oc c.dveccccvecosesenee 14,542,957 { os 596,609 
Stamps...... coccecse! 6,499,529 6,601,884 102,355 Pat 
PAXOS .oceces esoees| 4,986,180 4,726,195 | $s 259,935 
Post-office ....ceceecssseecee-| 1,400,000 1,362,000 38,000 
Miscellaneous. ..e.eseeesseses 64,816 45,518 | ‘% 19,298 
Total Ordinary Revenue. ..| 42,733,489 42,907,206 | i A 
Imprest and other Monies, in- | 
cluding Repayments of Ad- | 
vances for Public Works .... 294,903 434,634 | 139,731 





Total Income.,.,} 43,028,392 | 43,341,840 | 1,927,340 913,892 











Deduct Decrease....... 





























| 913,892 si 
Increase on the Year .. | 313,4 48 Fi 
Quarters ended 10th Oct. 
833. 1834, Increase. Decrease 
| le £ £ £ 
CSustoms..... eteeeeeerereres] 4,272,449 4,959,500 678,051 . 
ExCise. 2.00. Sobsvccesceavese! Sepuaee 3,924,785 r. 
RADY 6.0 ia0inn.e se teinein dei. bY SOR ee 1,659,003 _ 
TOROS cccrsrde ceceresiesiscceo] (Boa iee 508,714 4s 
POSE-OMCE: saccvecseeseeevease|> O71,000 366,000 xi 
Miscellaneous, .....+e+seeees- 4,394 1,712 va 
Total Ordinary Revenue. ..} 11,753,007 | 11,410,719 4 at 
Imprest and other Monies, in- 
cluding Repayments of Ad- Ps 
vances for Public Works .... 87,303 99,527 12,294 oe 
Total Income....} 11,840,310 11,510,246 690,275 1,020,339 
Deduct Increase ....... oa 690,275 
Decrease on the Quarter. . es 330,064 








Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters 
ended 10th Oct. 1835 and 1834. 



































Quarters ended Oct. 10 
1833. 1834 
INCOME, 
Customs... cccccccsccccsscccccccrevccsccsccs eesesecere 
DNS be ebccséecesewe aces 064 60005555 Ces eee CEE SO SCeeta¥e : ¢ 3,924,785 
Stamps......... Che ee cece wer SE SSaowe wae enema kiwin®dcieware 1,681,726 1,659,008 
TOROS 0.6.6.6 a8. 0:0:010,5:6 0 6.0'080'0:6.0: 0 60.6 CU Cees selon woe eeervees 652,129 508,714 
POSE-OfRCE oo sovnvccvececccecseccccescsrerercccsesees oobe 371,000 366,000 
ETBCWIRALIDOUIG 5 19 6:8 '6 6:6 0:5106:00:8 6:60 606000 6900 604 CSCC Co eS DONS 15,698 3S 
10,449,401 9,956,282 
Tontine Money.....0..seeessees Cer eccrocecececs eoreerece oe . 
To Cash brought to this Account to replace the like Sum 
issued, or to be issued out of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for Supply and other Services.........0.++5. esate 322,689 202,625 
To Cash brought to this Account from the Civil List, Sup- 
PCR Gi 6 04 FOdd w0boe ed REN e510 05.4004 00050-6400 moeends 
10,772,090 | 10,158,907 
Quarters ended Oct. 10 
1833. 834. 
CHARGE, — 
£ £ 
Permanent Debt ........... Ccarevecesoseccccscccescseces! 3,048,129 | 3,601,801 
POROMRTES Pe MMUNONONS 5 f5:0i6.5 00.55. 0:6 50606 ee to os8e0e pee swe 1,301,158 | 1,313,644 
Interest on Exchequer Bilis issued to meet the Charge on the 
Consolidated Fund ....... © een cecercete ess ccerceererece 21,304 18,601 
RoR MON: 66, 4.91:0;5:0'0-8: 5-010. aja vne wigarerenwisioweieib-o'es'e« os 175,483 344,257 
GivE List... 0.0008. arb bia d:0 vigbistesate Ob-o.00.6 etbaseepeaatatoey 127,500 127,500 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund, including Civil 
Government Services, formerly paid out of the Civil List, 
or the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown ......see+es000- 245,187 248,402 
Total Charge.....cc.ccscsccsessovecseces| 5,018,761 | 5,654,205 
SUAS 5060 ces esserescese vecseesenceces!| Gecune 4,504,702 





10,772,090 | 10,158,907 
xchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the Consoli- 
dated Fund for the Quarter ended 5th July, and paid off out 
of the growing produce of that Fund for the Quarter ended 
Welk O06 1884 o.. 0. ce ccccceee PT ee es edeeseces 
Amount issued in the Quarter ended 10th Oct. 1834, in part of 
the Sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated 
MMe, POE CODD Y CALVINGS — ces ececonssrtbocsssccsies Recast 
The Surplus of the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 10th 
Oct. 1834 ..... cee tees ccc eee veer ersesseresererens ees 
The probable Amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet 
po rn on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 10th 
CE. LISSA. ccerecrccccccverccaccecscceteesceneesereses 





2,534,741 ee 


4,504,702 | 1,969,961 








*e 4,856,798 








PROGRESS OF MUSIC IN SCOTLAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Aberdeen, 14th October 1834. 

Mr. Srectator—I am an old lover of music; ard, during the former part 
of my life, have heard, both in England and on the Continent, most of the best 
Singers and players. My time for travel is over; and unless the means of en- 
Joying my favourite art are brought to my door, I must forego the pleasure 
which it was used to bring me. As an ‘old coachman loves the smack of the 
whip,” I endeavour, through the assistance of your paper, to follow and to enjoy, 
as far as I can, the progress of music in England; and presuming that you will 
scarcely travel to the banks of the Dee and the Don to hear and report ona 


Festival, will you allow me, for once, to usurp the critic’s chair. 

The Aberdeen Festival has been carried through principally by the exertions 
of a gentleman whose name is too well known here, and his character too highly 
Tespected, to need any eulogium from me—I mean Mr. Lewis Cromsie. The 
arrangements were intrusted to Mr. T. Cooxe and Mr. E. Taytor, of 
London ; and the result has shown that no misplaced reliance has been bestowed 
The undertaking has had many difficulties to encounter. 


On these gentlemen. 


6,826,759 . 


The names of Haypy, Mozanr, and Berrnoven, have scarcely reached our 
population, much less their immortal works. In England, these period'eal 
meetings diffuse musical taste throughout that branch of the kingdom, and 

eople know what sort of gratification they have to anticipate. Here the taste 
es to be created. Our bigots have not been idle: threats and anathemas have 
been lavishly dealt out on the projectors, performers, and attendants on the 
Festival. These circumstances have rendered the attempt much more difficult 
than in South Britain. 

“ Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail, 
Right on ye scud your sea-way ; 
But in the teeth o’ baith to sail, 
It maks an unco lee-way.” 

The manner in which this Festival has been got up has surprised every one 
who heard it. The perfect arrangement and method which appeared in every 
department—the re gene ey facility and correctness with which the whole 
apparatus was moved—were delightful. The orchestra in the church appeared 
like a vast machine, guided, controlled, urged by the conductor’s hand. There 
was neither hesitation nor doubt, but the confidence of experience and sound 
judgment on the one side, and implicit obedience on the other. Mr, T. 
‘Cooke is one of the most able leaders I have ever heard. So perfect is his ac- 
quaintance with every style of music, that it would be difficult for any one 
unaware of his prevalent occupation, to decide whether it was connected 
with sacred or secular. Our singers were Madame SrockHAvusEN, Miss 
Masson, Master Howe, Messrs. Hawkins, Hosrs, and Puitiirs; Mr. E. 
Taytor was the conductor. 
I need not descant on the merits of the singers, but will merely content my 
self with giving you a few general impressions resulting from our premier Festi- 
val. The first is, the admirable choice of materials, and their felicitous arrange- 
ment. I partake in your dislike of selections: they are of English (I suppose 
of Covent Garden) growth: never in Germany did I hear oratorios pulled to 
pieces and their scattered members strewed over the act of a concert-bill. On 
this occasion, it was probably necessary to give us a taste of whatever 
was most excellent; but the several schemes were grouped with a studi- 
ous and proper regard to character and date. We did not jumble 
together Brrrnoven and Purcett, nor tear the fragment of a sen- 
tence from a Mass. Nothing gratified me more than a renewal of acquaint- 
ance with one of the Masses of Mozart, which I remember to have heard 
perfurmed by his own band at Prague. It lived in my memory as fresh as if 
only a week had passed. HumMe. was new to me; and a worthy disciple he 
is of the Mozarv school. You will scarcely credit me when I say, that the 
Messiah was a novelty in Aberdeen: but its long established fame had reached 
us, and it drew our largest audience. I wish next to notice the high standard 
of musical excellence which the managers of this Festival seemed to have 
adopted. There was variety, but not as you sometimes say, “ the variety of 
good and bad.” We may have our preferences towards different composers and 
different styles, but no one will deny the supremacy of Hannet, Haypn, 
Mozart, Beetuovex, Hummet, and Cuerusini; and from their writings 
our entertainment was culled. I regretted that none of your English Church 
writers were allowed to make their appearance. To us they are strangers and 
foreigners ; and the welcome which is denied them in their own country, would, 
perhaps, await them in ours. , : F , 

I believe I speak the opinion of my neighbours in saying, that the Festival far 
exceeded their anticipations. In truth, they scarcely knew what to expect; 
and I think on some future occasion they will Jearn to appreciate and throng to 
hear a repetition of the high musical treat of the present week. 

VEccuIo. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay Nieut. 


Another Cabinet Council was held this afternoon in Downing Street, 
attended by all the Ministers in town. The investigation into the 
origin of the fire is proceeding, but no new facts have been elicited. 


The Courier of this evening has some sensible observations on the 
attack upon the Press contained in the last Number of the Edinburgh 
Review ; which, remembering the quarters in which the Courier is con- 
nected, are somewhat remarkable in tone and expression. It is always 
a bad symptom of a public man when he begins to abuse the news- 
papers ; especially when, like Lord Brovcuaw, he has used the press 
to,forward his own views in every possible way,—by writing constantly 
himself in reviews and newspapers, and instructing and influencing 
others to do the same in his behalf. The Courier also deals pretty 
sharply with the Chronicle’s apologetical commentary on the article in 
the Review ; andreminds our contemporary, that although he generally 
avoids abuse himself, he is not scrupulous as to admitting scurrility 
into his columns from correspondents. The recent letters signed 
VINDEX are mentioned as a proof of this. 

“It is not long since,” says the Courier of the Chronicle, “ he was daily 
directing attention toa series of letters under the signature of ‘ Vindex,’ that ap- 
peared in hiscolumns. Whatever may be the quarter from whence they came, 
we believe that most of those who read them agree in opinion that they are to- 
tally devoid of any thing like argument, and that few more contemptible effu- 
sions ever appeared in any journal. The love of slander and detraction in the 
writer was so very strong, that even the most unobtrusive females did not ese 
his malignant remarks; while all sorts of offensive and unfounded calumnies 
were uttered against Sir James Graham and Mr. Stanley, merely because they 
happened to differ in opinion with this slipshod foul-mouthed libeller.” 

It will be recollected that the letters of VinpEx were universally 
attributed to the pen of Lord Brougham. 





The accounts received this morning from the seat of war in Spain, 
throw great doubt on the report of the capture of Bilboa by the Carlists. 
It is now said that the story was got up with a view to facilitate the 
raising of the Carlist Loan. 

The whole of the Committee of the Chamber of Proceres have 
agreed, according to the French papers, to sanction the arrangement of 
the Procuradores in regard to the Debt, without any alteration. 


M. Ducuatet has received a very unceremonious answer to his com- 
mercial inquiries, from the Chamber of Commerce at Bordeaux. They 
refer him to the very full statement of their arguments against restric- 
tions on foreign trade, which they forwarded to his predecessor, M. 
TureERs ; and refuse to go over the same ground again. Several of the 
other principal towns are equally indignant, for the same reasons; while 
those which dread an alteration of the existing system, are unwilling to aid 
such a project by communicating information to the Minister: between 





the two conilicting parties he seems to be exceedingly unpopular. It 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Sroc« Excuanor, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

The issue of the Dividends and the payment of the Dissented Four per Cent. 
Stock has made money much more abundant; the evidence of which is, the 
improvement in the price of Consols, and the ease with which the speculative 
transactions for the October Account (the settlement of which took place on 
Wednesday) were carried over. The busiress in the English has for some 
time past been quite insignificant, and nothing of moment has occurred in the 
present week to distinguish it from the many that have preceded it. The 
Spanish Stock Market has been in an extraordinary state of excitement. The 


: oo. of the recognition of the Bonds, which was partiaily known on Sutur- 
day evening, and became public on the appearance of the morni 

Monday, has disappointed the hopes of the holders of these Securities; and the 
consequence has been an immense reaction in price. At the close of business 
on Saturday, the Bonds were quoted at 574; the opening price on Monday was 
54; the decline continued during that day and Tuesday, to 50; from this 








oint a rise took place; and, after fluctuating during Wednesday and Thursday | 


etween it and 52, a further improvement to 554 took place this morning ; and 
the closing price of the day is 5444. The sudden improvement of to-day is 
attributed, according to one rumour, to the appointment of a Committee by the 
Proceres or Upper House of the Cortes, to investigate the whole subject of the 
finances; and by another report, to the fact of our Ambassador at Madrid hav- 
ing remonstrated on the behalf of his Government at the injustice attempted 
against the claims of the Cortes Bondholders. Either of these circumstances 
would be sufficient to elevate the hopes of the Stockholders, and thus to pro- 
duce the improvement alluded to. All statements bearing on this question, 
must, however, be received with great caution. 

The other Foreign Stocks have been but slightly affected. The transactions 
in Dutch Bonds have been more extensive than usual ; but the fluctuations have 
not been considerable. Nothing has occurred either in these or any of the other 
Bonds to require particular remark. : 

The settlement of the half-monthly account occurred here to-day. From the 
immense speculations on foot and great extent of business done, several failures 
were anticipated ; but the day has passed over without any being declared. 





Saturpay, TWELVF 0’c1ocK. 
Little has been doing this morning ; even the Spanish Stock Market is in a 
state of inactivity: the improvement which took place yesterday in these Se- 
euritiés has not been supported: the opening price was 54, but the Bonds 
specdily fell.to 53}, and are now 5333. By a recent arrival from Colombia, 
intelligence to a late date has been received. Nothing has been done in the ap 
portionme t sf the Debts ; and the best part of the intelligence consists of the 
often-repeated determination of the Commissioners of Venezuela and New 
Granada, to proceed to this duty without the presence of the Commissioners of 
the Escuador. 
Saturp y, Four ¢ C:.ock. 
Spanish Stock has been higher during the afternoon; the price having 
reached 543. A reaction has, however, since taken plaice, and the price is now 








3§ %. Portuguese Bonds have improved in price, and are now 823 §. The 
business since the morning has been quite unimportant. 
3 per Cent. Consols ........ 90% 91 | Dutch 24 per Cents..... ai 22 4 
Ditto for Account......... » Ob | Freuch3 per Cents. ........ _ 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities, 994 3 ¢ Greck Omnium, 5 per Cents. 
i ee _—- | Mexican 6 per Cents ..... 404 4 
India Stock...........0. oo — | Portuguese 6 per Cents...... nn 
Exchequer Bills........... - 37 39pm] Do. Regency Stock, SperCent, °"* 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ ‘ 1014 4 Prussian (1818) 5 per Cent.. 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. ex. div. 76% 774 Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... 1064 
Danish 3 per Cents, ex.div.. 764 Spanish (1821)5 per Cent... S52 § 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Hall, Hughes, from Bengal to Liverpool, has put into Ascension with consi- 
derable damage, and must discharge her cargo. 

Arrived—At Deal, Oct. 14th, Enchantress. Cannay, from Bengal; 15th, Neptune, 
Thompson, from Singapore; 16th, Lloyd’s, Garratt, from ditto; and Mulgrave, Coul 
son, from Bengal. In the Clyde, llth, Camden, Clayton, from China. At St. 
Helena, Aug. 12th, Meta, Gaskill, from Mauritius; i6th, Nocton, Mitchell, from Lon- 
don; 17th, Frances Charlotte, Smith, from China; and Leth, Southworth, Maltby, 
from Batavia. At the Cape, July 24th, Margaret Graham, Hamilton, from the Clyde ; 
and 26th, Lord Hobart, Harrington, from London. At Bengal, April 25th. Ceres, Blam. 

ied, from London; and May 2d, Westoe, Scurr, from ditto. At Batavia, June lzth, 
fadras, Thornton; and India, Cook, from Liverpool. At Cavton, April 12th, Albion. 
Putnam, from Liverpool. 

Sailed —From Gravesend, Oct. 12th, Warrior, Stone, for New South Wales; 13th, 
Prince Regent, Boucher, for Bombay; and 16th, Achilles, Dunean, for St. Helena. 
From Liverpool, llth, Asia, Tonge, for Bombay ; 12th, Thomas Mellor, Hutchinson, 
for Bengal; ‘Thomas Peile, Elliot, for the Cape ; aud 15th, Collingwood, Liookey, for 
Bengal. 





THE THEATRES. 

Mrs. Woop and hcr husband appeared at Covent Garden on Tuesday, 
for the first time since their American trip, in Cinderella. We were 
glad to see the queen of English singers occupying her former station, 
and in possession of her vocal powers; for, with all Mrs. Woop’s 
musical failings, she is the only lady of our iand who can be styled, 
with any propriety, a great singer. AJl the rest have attained different 
degrees of respectability ; but she is, emphatically, the prima donna of 
Britain. 

La Cenerentola was never an especial favourite with us in its original 
form ; and the various musical additions which it has received, in order 
to adapt it to the English stage, have not enhanced its value. The 
additions to the Italian libretto are only so far clever as they bring out 
more of the story, and afford the scene-painter and machinist of Covent 
Garden excellent scope for display. Still, with all the splendour of 
scenery which Cinderella presents—and one of its scenes is most splen- 
did—it is but a vvlgarized and caricatured representaiion of the origi- 

_nal: and such must be the fate of all efforts to render the Opera Buffa 
of Italy into our native tongue. The graceful siructure and melodious 
flow of the Iialian language invest even nonsense with an air of ele- 
gance, which, translated, stands out in mere broad and palpable coarse- 
ness. The performers, too, on this occasion did their best to vulga.. 
rize their separate parts. Their names ond dresses bespoke them of 
Italy, but their manners were those of Whitechapel: the scene should 
have been a “ willa” at Edmonton — Baron Pumpolino, a retired 
butcher—Prince Felix, the Alderman of Portsoken Ward ; and all 
would have been right. The ‘counterfeit presentment ” of the Covent 
Garden Company is, unluckily, the more palpable as the original is fa- 
miliar to us. No parody at the Adelphi has exhibited a stronger cari- 
cature of its original than the acting and singing of £EGUIN and G.U 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


BILEL when contrasted with thet of Tampurini and LABLACHE or Dg 
Beenis. Givuptir1 appeared, for the first time, in his own proper 
English character, and divested of his assumed ‘ Signor.” 

Mrs. Woop, and Meapows (who took KEr.ey’s original character) 
were the only real representatives of the parts they assumed. We 
feared that the lady’s Transatlantic visit would not effect much im. 
provement in her style of singing; and we regret to say that our fears 
were realized. Mrs. Woon’s failing is a constaut effort to display her 
own powers; and in the mistaken endeavour to effect this, those of her 
iuthor are forgotten. It is not the music of Rossrnr that she wishes 
to be heard, but her own: the former is delivered without effort or 
interest, while for the latter she reserves the power of her voice and her 
mental energy. Would that we bad the ability to convince her of this 
fatal error, and to satisfy her that perpetual violations of-time, and divi. 
sions and scales of interminable length and endless succession, are not 
beauties, but deformities. We are among Mrs. Woop's ardent 
admirers ; in this spirit we speak of her; and it is because we know 
and admire her natural and acquired talents as a singer, that we desire to 
witness such a display of them as good taste willapprove and sound eri. 
ticism be justified in applauding. Her reception, as well as that of her 
husband, was enthusiastic ; and the opera was given out for repetition 

We trust it will soon be followed by some one more 
suited to the vocal corps of this theatre, and at the same time more 
worthy Mrs. Woop’s powers. Cinderella is a favourite opera with this 
cantatrice, although her part has not a single good song: unfortunately, 
she is regularly encored in the finale, and hence her partiality for it. ’ 





Opera is just now on the ascendant in the theatrical hemisphere, 
ARNOLD still intends, we believe, to bring out Mr. Tuomson’s Her- 
man, though his season has scarcely a month to run. Barnert’s 
Mountain Sylph has renewed its attraction, by Pur..ies’s return to his 
part of Hela ; and Nourjahad is to be revived again. _Cramond Brig, a 
Scottish musical piece in great repute at the Edinburgh ‘Theatre, is ad- 
vertised for Monday; and a new operetta by Mr. Macrarren, 
formerly a pupil and now a professor in the Musical Academy, is in 
rehearsal. In the mean time, SERLE’s Widow Queen increases in 
popularity ; and is performed nightly as an afterpiece. To make room 
for these various novelties, the performances of the Lyceum now com- 
mence at seven, with some short piece as a “ prelude” to the grand 
opera, which begins at eight as before. 

Rumours of operas reach us from the other side of the river also. A 
new one is announced at the Victoria, the composition, it is said, of 
GLossop the manager, in which Brawam and E11za Paton are to 
appear. . And another, by RopwE t, is in preparation at the Surry; 
in which Miss Byrietp is to be the prima donna, and Witson is to 
take a principal character when his engagement at the Lyceum ter- 
minates. 





The new productions of the week are few and trivial. At the Adel- 
phia comic burletta by Bucksrone, called The Christening, introduced to 
the audience the droll little author and the pretty Mrs. Honey for the 
first time this season. Buckstone is the papa of the child to be chris- 
tened; Witkrtnson the involuntary and extempore godfather; Mrs. 
IKXEELEY the godmother; and Mrs. Day the nurse. ‘Fhe reader may 
fancy the rest ; or what is best, goandsee the fun. A christening is a 
fruitful source of jokes at all times; and on this occasion they are in 
plenty,—a little too broad now and then; but Adelphi audiences are 
not squeamish. 

The Adelphi burlettas seem to be endowed with a contractile power: 
they sl orten, week after week, at the Manager’s convenience, like an 
opera-glass. At first the Black Hand and the Chain of Gold lasted 
the whole evening; last week the burlesque was introduced between ; 
and this week the Christening has been added. YATES announces an- 
other principal novelty for Monday. He’s an indefatigable fellow. 


The Olympic produced a shght and amusing though not a clever 
trifle, entitled A Friend in Need; which the acting of Mrs. ORGER as 
a waiting-maid, and the ludicrousness of KEELEY as a sot-disant man of 
family and fashion, with the fur, the airs, and the whiskers of a foreign 
traveller, rendered successful. 


The Victoria also brought out a new farce, called The Irish Gentle- 
man; in which H. WALLACK, as a footman, personates his master, and 
makes love to a lady in the assumed character. The situations re- 
semble those of Veddy the Filer ; but Wattack has neither the ease, 
the neatness, the sly humour, nor the gentlemanlike manner uf PowER; 
who is never vulgar. 





At the Big Houses, the principal tragedians, Denvit and VaNnDEN- 
Horr, have been doing their best to fill the parts for which they Fave 
been cast by the manager. Dernvit has appeared in Richard, and 1s 
announced for Bertram: and VaNvENHoFF has played Macbeth and 
Wolsey. It is doing injustice to the talent and ability of these actors, 
to thrust them before the public in characters beyond their powers, 
when they might adorn so many within their scope. Vurn1nc, from 
the Haymarket, has made his advent. Is he too to play a round of 
characters in comedies got up on purpose for him ? 

A new petite comedy with the title of the Regent is announced for 
to-night, at Drury Lane. Manfred is to be dragged on the stage, 
with VANDENHOFF instead of MacrEaby, for whom it was (not fitted, 
but) patched up for representation; and who alone was likely to give 
it the personal interest which is required to stand instead of dramatic 
effect. The name of Byron is its only recommendation to the 
Manager. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XXVIII. 
THE DISPOSABLE PROPERTY OR CAPITAL OF SPAIN IS NOT 
EQUAL TO PAY HER DEBTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Paris, 15th October 1834. a 
Sin—A very wise man said, ‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick ; 
and therefore, although I have a great deal to say respecting the project 
of law or bill adopted by the Chamber of Procuradores at Madrid for 
regulatingt he Foreign Debt, and for borrowing more money,—and al- 
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though I have a grcat deal to expose, wh‘ch it would be wrong in me to 
conceal, and a great deal to exainine as well as state, which it is neces- 
sary you should know,—yet, bon-gré or mal-gré, I will to-day devote 
my letter to showing you, “ that the disposable property or capital of 
Spain is not equal to pay her debts.” As a sort of post-scriptum to 
this very short preface, I beg to repeat, that I protest against these 
«debts ;” that I object to the principle of the recognition of a very 
large portion of them; and that my mode of paying three-fourths of 
them would be to expunge them from the account altogether. I would 
do this, because the Governments incurring the debts had no right to 
doso; because those who lent money were informed beforehand that 
the Government de facto was nota Government de jure; because many 
of the claims made are shamefully usurious ; because Spain has not 
received value for one-fourth of the claims made upon her ; and because 
Spain cannot afford to be generous, but only to be just. But as the 
Procuradores have decided, that (with the exception of the Guebhard 
Loan) they will not examine into the nature, origin, or history of 
these Foreign Loans and claims, but will acknowledge all, and 
promise to pay all,—_why, I am compelled to adopt for my basis this 
determination; and am about to show that Spain cannot pay the 
CAPITAL any more than she can the interest of her acknowledged Debt. 

The Caprrat of Spain must be divided inta tiat which is disposable, 
and that which is not so. I am not maintaining or‘about to maintain, 
thit if Spain could be put up to auction, as a man puts up his farm or 
his house to the hammer—that all the houses and all the lands, all the 
fields and all the woods, all the forests and all the rivers, all the canals 
and all the mines, all the household goods, books, manuscripts, silver 
and gold plate, and every other description of property belong- 
ing to all the Spaniards, would not sell for money enough to pay 
all the debts owing by the State, amounting, as we have sven 
already, to 280 millions of pounds sterling. Nor am I maintaining 
that if all the palaces, woods, and farms of the Crown, and all the lands, 
ke. belonging to the ‘“ propios” or destined to supply the wants 
of the municipal administration, and all the “ baldios,” and 
“ concegiles,” and lands of ‘ mostreucos,” and the property of 
the house of Albe, and the valley of Alcudia, and the estates 
of the Inquisition, and the Albufera of Valentia, and the lead 
mines of Linares, and the quicksilver mines of Almaden, and 
the copper mines of Rio Tinto, and the “ patrimonio real” of Catalonia, 
Aragon, Valentia, and Mallorca, and the wood of Segura, and the na- 
tional forests, and the public granaries or “‘ positos,” which are a sort 
of agricultural banks, and are useful to poor cultivators of land, and the 
canals which are constructing, and the bridges, routes, aqueducts, and 
national edifices, and the revenues arising from them, were all put up to 
sale, and sold to persons who would invest their money in these se- 
curities, and pay the purchase-monies into the national treasury—that 
the produce would not be large, and even the nett revenue considerable. 
But this is not disposable property, and those who put it down as such 
make a terribly false and absurd calculation. You may take away from 
an individual all his goods and chattels, put them up to auction, and 
sell them; but this cannot be done with national property of the 
descriptions I have just given. There may, indeed, be a few excep- 
tions. Take the property of the house of Albe, the estates of the In- 
quisition, the lead-mines of Linares, the quicksilver mines of Almaden, 
the copper mines of Rio Tinto, the woods of Segura, and all the 
national forests, and sell all of these, if they can be sold, at even the 
exaggerated prices which have been set upon them by Spanish calculae 
tors—and they will not produce EIGHT MILLIONS OF POUNDS STERLING. 
This is no rough estimate. I do not give you the details, because I am 
afraid of alarming you with figures; but I am quite correct in what I 
am telling you. The Spanish Debt is 280 millions of pounds sterling ; 
and these properties all disposed of—to English, or French, or Spanish 
trading companies, and mine associations—would not produce eight 
nillions towards it. 

Nor am I maintaining, that if all the lands belonging to the 

“propios,” and the proceeds of which lands are applicable to the cost 
of the local police and local administration of the towns and villages— 
and of all the lands belonging to the “ baldios,” and which have been 
estimated at 75 millions of pounds sterling—could be put up to auction 
and all sold, that they would not produce an enormous sum of money. 
Bt I am maintainirg, that this is not disposable property—unless, 
indeed, all public schuol property, and university property, and cor- 
poration. property, and all uncultivated lands, in England, are national 
and disposable property. In neither case can they be called so; and 
None but the ignorant would so denominate them. 
_ Nor do I maintain, that all the individual fortunes of all the Spaniards, 
if all placed in the national treasury, would not form a very Jarge sum. 
But who would propose this agrarian measure ? and who would be found 
to purchas>, end who to pay? There is nothing disposable here,— 
though this I will state en passant, that if all the private fortunes and 
Ptoperties of all the Spaniards, rich and poor, high and low, pauper 
and robber, were placed in the national treasury, they would not be 
equal to pay the capital of seven billions of francs, or 280 millions of 
Pounds sterling, the total debts and claims made on Spain. 

Nor am I maintaining, that if Spain, blessed by a Government she 
has never yet possessed—namely, a free, economical, national, and re- 
Ptesentative Government—should shake off her habits and her pre- 
\udices, her present institutions and ideas, and should inclose all waste 
ands, and become a commercial or an agricultural country, or both— 
that in process of time (say in halfacentury) Spain would still be 
tnable to pay either the capital or the interest of her Debt. But I am 
speaking of Spain as Spain is; I am speaking of the present disposable 
capital and resources of that country, and not of what they could be made 
inthe hands of such people as the English, the Flemish, or the Dutch; 
tor of what even the Spaniards may make of them in the course of 
fifty or one hundred years. I know as well as any one can do, that the 

ids of Spain are uncultivated; that the advantages possessed by 
Spain are not improved ; and much, very much, might be done in a 
land of such natural resources, and blessed with sucha climate. But 
who will purchase an estate at the price of what it may be made to be 
Worth after fifty years’ expenditure, changes, and alterations? How 
Mich do all these “‘ haldios ® and “ propios” lands bring in now of nett 
Tevenue? Not ar al after paying the charges to which they are sub- 











income arising from the lands, the rents of which have hitherto paid all 
the municipal expenses and local charges of the country, what is to be 
done to supply the annual income necessary to meet those charges 
when once the lands are sold ? 

Nor am I maintaining, that if Spaniards, or Frenchmen, or English- 
men, would cultivate all the waste lands, work all the mines, look to 
all the fisheries, and devote themselves to obtaining as large an in- 
come as possible from all the national property in Spain, in pro- 
cess of time these agricultural, mineral, and commercial speculations 
would not be able to pay to the State such rents or annuities as should 
afterwards enable Spain to make good her engagements with the public 
creditor. But this I am maintaining, that there is no revenue now to 
dispose of—no capital now which any one will buy ; and that whether to 
rent or to sell, these waste lands and waste mineral districts are perfect 
wastes, in all calculations of what Spain owes and what she has to pay 
her debts with. 

Nor am I maintaining that the property of the Spanish Clergy is not 
large in amount, when I know that some have even estimated it at five 
billions of franes. But then, how absurd it is to suppose that the people 
of Spain would pay the ecclesiastical tithe (which is estimated at 86 
millions of francs per annum), and the ‘ Santa Cruzada,” and the 
“* Voto de Santiago,” and the “ primicea,” to any but the clergy, or to 
pay any portion of the Spanish Debt. In like manner, it is ridieulous, 
in estimating the value of Church property in Spain, to estimate the 
value of monasteries, convents, and even churches—just as though 
Spaniards were about to renounce all religion, and sell all her ecclesias- 
tical buildings for bricks and mortar. The property of the Jesuits, 
the revenues of the monasteries, &c. arising from lands, and the 
property called personal property in religious houses, &c. are, if you 
will, disposable property—(i. e. if any one could be got to purchase 
them); but even this disposable property cannot be disposed of—not 
because there are not sellers, but because there are not buyers. Except 
in a very few districts in Spain, no one would purchase Church property. 
But it is said, that in order to get money to pay off Spanish debts, the 
tithe might be redeemed like the land-taxin England, and the “primi- 
cea” and “Voto de Santiago” in the same way. This appears feasible 
at the first statement of the proposition,—as by this means the pro- 
prietors of lands would get rid of the charges made upon them, and 
which charges are nearly immemorial. But then, it is forgotten, that 
one of the reasons why lands in Spain remain uncultivated, is that the 
cultivators are exposed to too heavy charges in the shape of tithes and 
taxes to enable them to derive a profit thereon, and that the landed pro- 
prietors now would everywhere have joined with Don Caros and 
hoisted his standard, unless they had been promised, not that the charges 
they support shall be eternal, but that they shall be removed altogether. 

I have thus looked at all the boasted resources of Spain in the shape 
of capital, as well as in the shape of revenue; and there is but very 
little to dispose of to meet the seven billions of francs or 280 millions 
of pounds sterling. And even that which may be called disposable— 
that which is not liable to be appropriated to other objects—that which 
is not saddled with local or general charges, but which is clear and dis- 
tinct revenue, and clear and distinct capital (little though it be)—would 
not for years to come find any sort of market, or meet withasingle pur- 
chaser, either at home or abroad. Ineed not devote a moment to prov- 
ing this. Let any man propose in England, France, or Holland, to 
form an association to cultivate lands in Spain—or even to work Spanish 
mines—and would he not be received with shouts of laughter, and 
treated as a madman or a fool ? 

But we are told to look for a large sum from the South American 
Republics! I shall not enter into the question, whether when a 
country, or a colony, if you will, frees itself from the domination of the 
mother country, and declares itself independent, and maintains that in- 
dependence, and has that independence recognized and respected 
by other nations—whether that colony is bound in honour or 
justice to support any portion of the debt of the mother country 
due at the period of its declared independence. ‘The case of Bel- 
gium and Holland would perhaps settle the question in the opinion 
of some individuals, but not in mine. However, let us for the 
momert suppose that the states of Mexico, Guatimala, Venezuela, 

Chili, Peru, Nueva Granada, Quito, Bolivia, and Buenos Ayres, will 
consent to bear their proportion of the debt due from the mother 
country and her colonies prior to 1808. | What was that debt? Two 
billions of francs. What proportion should those colonies sustain ? 
Not more than a fourth. Then the fourth would be 500 millions of 
franes, or 20 millions of pounds sterling. Could these States pay that 
sum? Idoubtit much. However, let us suppose that they can, and 
that they willdo so. Still the 20 millions of pounds sterling would be 
but one fourteenth part ‘of the total debt in Spain, which is 280 millions 
of pounds sterling. 

* Finally, there are some enthusiastic though excellent and high- 
minded Spaniards, who are for adopting a plan of “ farming Spain,” 
and farming her revenues and resources, and putting all she has in the 
shape of lands and tithes and mines and so forth, into the hands of 
national commissions, charged to obtain the best revenue, cultivate in 
the best manner, and work the mines, &c. to the greatest advantage : 
out of the proceeds, first, the expenses of these commissions and of 
this working and cultivation are to be paid; and second, the expenses 
of the State, and of the localities are to be supported ; and third, the 
balance is to be applied to the payment of the interest and reduction of 
the capital of the Spanish Debts. Now I confess that there is a great 
look of honesty about thisscheme; butis it practicable? No. Spain 
is no¢ an agricultural or commercial or manufacturing nation. It is use- 
less to talk of what she was, or may be, or will be in fifty or even 
thirty years. Spain as she is cannot cultivate waste lands, can. ot work 
idle mines, cannot get rid of the influence of the chr y, and cannot 
offer to her creditors any disposable property which any «ne world buy, 
or which any one would hold. 

That Spain may become great, may become free, mzy become en- 
lightened, may become jowerful, and may become happy, nu one can 
desire more than myself: but the Procuradores have fallen into the 
error of supposing that national credit is to be purchased by tricks and 
jugglery, and th.t in order to convince the world you are hone:t and 
rich, itis merely necessary to say, “‘ Yes, I know I ower! !” 

Iam Sir, your obedient servant, O. P. Q. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHERE SHALL THE PARLIAMENT MEET? 


Tue conflagration of the Parliament Houses has called forth an 
abundance of fine writing from the newspapers. Considerable 
interest certainly attaches tothe scenes of great events, even al- 
though the localities themselves be ever so unsightly; and they 
who are the most sensible of the practical folly of sacrificing per- 
manent public advantage to mere associations or sentimental 
feelings, are probably not without some lingering regard for the 
old House of Commons. We suspect that there are few grown-up 
persons who would not now regret having missed an opportunity 
of seeing its gloomy walls, or threading its dark passages and 
lobbies. 

But some of our contemporaries overdo the thing sadly, 
when they confound the fame of acts and characters with the 
stone and brick work; as if all our associations of the place 
and of the institution were destroyed along with the building. 
The words and deeds of distinguished Englishmen will be had in 
grateful or detested remembrance, notwithstanding the ruin of 
the places where they were spoken or performed. All that is really 
valuable has been handed down to their posterity, or lives in the 
recollection of their contemporaries. Away, then, with this puling 
affectation of profound grief at the burning down of the two 
Houses. 

Had the buildings themselves been admirable for their archi- 
tecture, or even, though unsightly, been particularly useful as 
illustrative of the state of the arts in former days, there might 
have. been greater cause for lamentation at their destruction. But 
every body knows that they had no architectural beauty or value. 
They were ugly, dark, inconvenient, and unhealthy. The Times 
well observes, that “ two Houses of Parliament much less adapted 
to their purpose could hardly have been imagined: they wanted 
air, and it was difficult to ventilate them : they wanted space, and 
to enlarge them was almost impossible.” It is needless to dilate 
upon the injury which the public service suffered by the obstinate 
adherence of our Representatives to their old place of meeting. It 
was much more serious than superficial observers would imagine ; 
and yet it would have probably taken years of argument and of 
complaining to persuade the Members to abandon their old haunts. 
The removal, but for this fire, would have been postponed till the 
present generation of officials and Parliamentary hacks had passed 
to their fathers. On many accounts, therefore, there is matter 
for rejoicing in the conflagration of Thursday ; especially when it is 
considered that no lives were lost—that few were severely hurt— 
that the poor did not in any way suffer in their means of comfort. 
It was the knowledge of these facts, that prevented the crowds 
who thronged to view the spectacle from feeling deeply on the oc- 
easion. They would not have joked at real distress; but it was 
difficult to resist the temptation which the sight of flaming acts of 
Parliament, and legal decisions trampled under foot, offered for a 
few good-humoured sarcasms. 

The old Houses being in ruins, the question occurs, where is 
Parliament to assemble hereafter? The King, it seems, in his good- 
natured off-hand way, has offered his new Palace—glad enough 
he would be to get rid of it! But, alas for the comfort of our jolly 
Sailor King, the toy has cost too much to allow of more being spent 
on it to fit it for such a useful purpose. Any sum short of that requi- 
site to pull it down and build another edifice would not suffice. 
But there is the old Palace of St. James's, which would do much 
better. The rooms are large and their ceilings lofty. The Throne- 
room would do very well for a temporary House of Commons, and 
the withdrawing-rooms, ante-chambers, and guard-rooms, for lob- 
bies, offices, and committee-rooms, Or Whitehall (the Banquet- 
ing-house), or Westminster Hall, might be appropriated, if the 
want of offices and committee-rooms could be supplied. 

But we had overlooked the Lords: where can they be accomo- 
dated? They are really in the way now!—a thought strikes 
us. Last session they did very little: the next promises to be 
an exceedingly disagreeable one to them: measures of a very un- 
palatable nature may be sent up to them, which they will not like 
to assent to, and may even fear to reject. Let the Nation excuse their 
attendance for the next session. We dare say the Commons 
will do very well without them: and, by passing all the measures 
at present objectionable to the Peers, the much-dreaded collision 
between the two Houses would be avoided. Suppose we try ? 








TRICKERY versus TRUTH: LORD BROUGHAM AND 
THE EARL OF DURHAM. 
Tue conduct of the ever restless Chancellor has supplied the 
newspapers with employment for another week. His speech at 
Salisbury has been the prominent ne of discussion ; and, like 
most of Lord BroucHam's recent exhibitions, has taxed the pa- 
tience and ingenuity of those who deem it their duty or interest 
to defend his political virtue. The Morning Chronicle has taken 
the lead among his apologists; and has devoted two elaborate 
articles to the purpose of showing, that although Lord BrougHam 
and Lord DuruHam appear to be at variance, yet they are really of 
the same mind on all important questions, and that they merely 
differ a little in the choice of means for effecting similar ends. 
Our contemporary, who has more than once ventured to lecture 
his brethren of the press on their disrespect for the Chancellor, 
has this week affected the character of a mediator between Lords 











a, 
Broveram and DurHam; and, with ludicrous simplicity, has 
aimed at persuading those distinguished persons, that thay are 
quite mistaken in supposing that any difference of importance 
exists between them, and that at all events they ought sedulous} 
to avoid the appearance of disagreement. But, notwithstanding 
the well-meant sermon of the Chronicle, we incline to believe that 
there is a wide gulf between the Chancellor and the Earl of 
Duruam. We speak of their recent conduct and their actual 
position.. The time was, we are aware, when they could both 
act together. But the opinionsand actions of the parties have di. 
verged widely of late. The Chronicle, we apprehend, is wrong in 
saving that “the difference between these two noblemen is q 
difference merely as to means,” and that they are “ equally 
honest in their p it of the s great object.” We judge 
clr pursul 1€ same great objec @ judge of 
both by their recent public conduct, and perceive a marked and 
manifest discrepancy both in their objects and their mode of pur- 
suing them. 

Lord Duruam is not in the habit of thrusting himself forward 
upon all occasions, fit or unfit. He is not obtrusive on public at. 
tention: but whenever he does come forward, it is in the character 
of a Reformer—of a friend to the cause of progressive improvement 
—an advocate of large and comprehensive measures of ameliora- 
tion. This appears to be a distinguishing characteristic of Lord 
DuruAm: he moves with the age he lives in, and does not go 
back as its spirit advances. If we mistake not, he was formerly 
a Whig, and acted with his party as a matter of course. He now 
perceives that the day for mere Whiggism is gone by—that the 
People have outlived it: he has therefore become a Reformer, 
“impatient of every hour that passes over recognized and unre- 
formed abuses.” But Lord Brovewam has made a retrograde 
movement. In 1814, he was an advocate for annual Parliaments, 
and for representation coextensive with taxation. In that year, he 
was extremely anxious to join heart and hand with old Major 
Cartwricut's friends, and delivered a speech at the City 
of London Tavern calculated expressly to win them over. This 
speech he corrected for publication himself: the original docu- 
ment, in his handwriting, is extant.* He said—-‘* We have re- 
quired that Parliaments should be. chosen yearly, and that the 
elective franchise should be extended to all who pay taxes. 
Again, he spoke of “ the two Radical doctrines of yearly election 
and the franchise enjoyed by all paying taxes.” ‘* To effect this 
reform,” he said, “all good men must now unite;” and he enforced 
the necessity of this description of Parliamentary Reform in 
strong language. Afterwards, Mr. BrovucHam became a very 
equivocal and doubtful Reformer, and has never again reached the 
point on which he fixed himself for a time in 1814. He in fact 
has been retrograding, while Lord Duruam has been progressive. 
His actions have all one aim—his own individual honour and 
glory, and, what he now considers essential to their maintenance, 
the retention of office.t He sees that the present is a time of 
change; that Toryism or Radicalism may gain the ascendant over 
Whiggery; and that it would be well for him to have friends in 
either camp, and declarations of opinion on which to fall back, if 
hard pushed. With this view, he spouts Liberalism one day, and 
Conservatism the next; now abusing the House of Peers, now 
adulating its wisdom and usefulness, and holding out overtures to 
the Duke of WELLINGTON and Sir Robert Peet. We are here 
speaking of his present, not of his past proceedings; though 
the constant appeal made by the Chronicle, and other advo- 
cates, to the bygone deeds of Lord BrRoucHam, may tempt us to 
reconsider his past.career, from his laudation of Pirr to the close 
of the last session. Much of his late conduct, certainly, throws 3 
suspicious light on passages of his earlier life which have been 
currently placed to his credit: it raises the question, has he 
always been acting a part, or has he lately undergone an intel- 
lectual and moral change ? 

Lord Brovexam's journey into Scotland was taken expressly 
with the view of patching up a broken character. Indeed, he 
made no secret of his consciousness that it was fractured, and 
that it must be repaired. His aim therefore was to gain golden 
opinions from all sorts of men. Our readers will remember that 
we anticipated and foretold the course Lord Brovenam would 
adopt in the provinces. We knew that his reputation had been:se- 
riously hurt; and the character of the man made us feel confident 
that he would take the very means he did adopt with a view to plaster 
it over. With this view, he thrust himself into a conspicuous place 
at the Grey Dinner, where he was not wanted. He delivered 
contradictory speeches and opinions at different places, in the ab- 
surd hope of conciliating all parties. He laboured, by the con- 
stant repetition of a most slavish sentiment, to reeommend himself 
to the good graces of the King. All these inconsistencies In 
his conduct are reconciled, on the supposition, which we have not 
the least doubt is perfectly correct, that his chief aim and end is 
the retention of his present office, or the obtaining of astill higher 
one. Looking at his proceedings in this light, all is palpable: 

“¢ The prospect clears, and Brougham stands confessed.” 
It is absurd, it is a libel on Lord Duruaw, to pretend, as the 


* This manuscript, Lord Cocnranr, in the House of Commons, brandished over Mr. 
Brovanan’s head, when, in February 1817, he sneered at honest Reformers, with their 
“big blunders and little nosirums.” 4 

+ The following anecdote we have heard, on authority which we think may be trusted. 
When Earl Grey retired in 1832 with the rest of the Ministry, Lord BrouvgHaM Te 
nined at the hard necessity, and was most reluctant and the last to yield to it: he 
nailed as a perfect godsend the respite of even a single day, which accident suppli 
and left him still the custodier of the bag and seals. ¢ Why should not BroveaM bear 
the sobriquet of “ Old Bags,” which his party used to make so free with when ELDox 
was Chancellor ? 
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Chronicle dees, that the aims of that nobleman are substantially the 
. same as these of Lord Broveraw, and tliat both are equally honest 


jn the pursuit of them. But the Chronicle has throughout been un- 


just to Lord Durnam. The tone and tendency of its articles would 
.jmply that Lord Duruam at Edinburgh made an unprévoked at- 


tack on the Chancellor, which the latter took the first opportunity 
of resenting at Salisbury. The fact is, that Lord Broveuam 
delivered at Edinburgh, what was, and what was felt to be, an 
insidious speech against the great body of the Reformers. — Lord 
DurHAM was not personally attacked; but the Reformers of 


_ England were ill-used by the Chancellor. When, therefore, Lord 


DurHAm's health was coupled with that of the English Re- 
formers, he stood forward in their defence, in a most noble and 
chivalrous manner, with a perfect command of temper and ex- 
pression, and with the soundest discrimination: he spoke like a 
sincere man, but also like an enlightened practical statesman. . The 
Chancellor was mute at the time, but took occasion last week at 
Salisbury to deal a blow at Lord Duruam's back. This is the 
true state of the question, though the Chronicle has misrepresented 
it, Has our contemporary no sympathy with the feelings of the 
Reformers, who have joyfully adopted Lord DurHam’s words and 
sentiments from one end of the country td the other? Has he 
yielded himself up body and soul to the Chancellor, and become 
anunscrupulous apologist of his misdoings, and the defamer of 
all who will not bow down and worship the babbler? Has he 
totally abandoned the discriminating and truth-telling functions 
of an independent journalist ? 

Truly, to spin commonplaces about the “ suspension of political 
conflicts between eminent public men,” and whiningly to deprecate 
the “ schism between such men as Lords BroveHam and Dur- 
nam,” &c. is idleemployment. Whoregards the advice? It is felt 
to be the bounden duty of eminent public men openly to de- 
clare their real opinions on all important questions. In fact, the 
Chronicle does not object to Lord BroucHam's Juste-Milieuism, 
but to Lord DurHAm’s open repudiation of it. Lord BrovucHam 
may say what suits him; Lord Duruam is to be lectured if he 
arraigns the Chancellor's Conservative doctrines and conduct! 

But whatever the Chronicle may think, the Reformers of Eng- 
land will not join him in attempting to lower Lord Duruam 
to the present standard of Lord Brovenam. The itinerant 
charlatanism of the latter, the People of England cannot away 
with. They are beginning to look upon him, in politics, as a mere 
quack, who, reckless of principle, will say whatever comes into 
his head, or seems to serve a temporary purpose. He appears to 
have no perception of the dignity of truth. He addresses himself 
to the foibles and baseness of human nature: flattery and cajolery, 
and the insinuation or promise of selfish advantages, are the means 
he works with. Between a man s0 acting, and the blunt, honest, 
high-spirited Earl of Duruam, there can be no sympathy of soul: 
they cannot pull together. 





LYING ON A LARGE SCALE. 
NotwitHstanpine Lord Broveuam's virulent abuse of the 
Press, he keeps up a constant illicit intercourse with the worst 
portion of it. As libertines are apt to judge of the female 
sex from what they have observed among abandoned women, 
so Lord Broveuam, who has recently been much in contact 
with newspaper-writers of easy virtue, has imputed the want of 
rinciple, which he has witnessed among his peculiar associates, 
to the Press in general. Among all classes and professions venal 
men are to be found. Lord Brovexam has discovered that some 
members of the Press are to be bribed by Government advertise- 
ments ; others by promises, hints, and expectations of preferment ; 
many more, perhaps, by the contemptible desire of being supposed 
tobe hand and glove with a “great man "—to be in confidential 
communication with a Lord Chancellor, and a participator in state 
secrets! We see tools of one or other of these descriptions at work 
for Lord BrouGHAm in many quarters: they are easily discover- 
able, for the “mark of the beast” is broad and deep on their fore- 
heads; and among the most servile of this lackey-genus, the 
Edinburgh Review now stands preeminent. It was formerly a 
Whig, then a Ministerial, now it is simply a BrougHam journal : 
it represents the BRouGHAM section of the Cabinet—that section 
being composed of its patron alone. The October Number con- 
tains an article on “The Last Session of Parliament,” which 
| covge as the authentic production of the Chancellor; who, we 

ave little doubt, penned or dictated every line of it. No better 
proof of the subservient state to which the Edinburgh Review is 
degraded, could well be adduced than the fact of its having ad- 
mitted this article into its pages. That every sentence proves its 
Broughamy origin—that it is the genuine manifesto of the Chan- 
cellor—does not relieve the: Review from the stigma of having 
sanctioned a mass of twaddle, spite, calumny, and downright false- 
hood. These are the chatacteristics of the article; as a brief ex- 
amination of its contents, and scrutiny of the motives for its com- 
Position, which appear on the face of it, will prove. 
The honour and glory of Lord Brovenam is the thought up- 
Permost in the mind of the writer. Hence his achievements in 
Ww Reform, the everlasting Bankruptcy Court, and Central Cri- 
Minal Courts Bill, are again pressed into the service. The mighty 
deeds of Lord Brovcuam, the bills he carried, and the bills he 
threw out, his extensive popularity, and triumphant progress 
through Scotland, are dwelt upon with parental partiality: Next 


in order of ee to self-laudation, the envious desire to de- 


preciate Lord DurHawm is*transparent throughout the article. This 
part of it isa mass of clumsy spite and ill-concealed mortifiea- 
tion. To uphold the House of Peers, and to lower the House of 
Commons—that. House which resisted the attempt to bully it in 
the Warwick, the Bribery, and Poor-Law Bills—is another main 
object of the article. The writer insists that the House of Peers 
is more likely to legislate wisely than the Commons,—because the 
latter comprises ‘‘a very numerous assembly of persons. repre- 
senting others, and representing large bodies of their constituents ;” 
whereas the House of Peers is “a much smaller assembly. of 
men, who being accountable to no one, and only controlled by pub- 
lic opinion, are better fitted to discharge. the functions of a deli- 
berative and correcting tribunal.” So, one grand qualification in 
a legislator is zrresponsibility : they are more likely to make wise 
laws who cannot be called to account for making bad ones! It is 
difficult to imagine how any human being, who is aware of what 
passed in the Rotten Borough Parliaments, and more recently in 
the House of Peers, could give utterance to such stuff: the insult 
to the understandings of men is too gross and impudent. 

The defence of the Do-little System is also undertaken by the 
author of this article; who sports the hundred-times-refuted fal- 
lacy, that because measures are delayed, they are tmproved—that 
procrastination and cowardice are caution and deliberation. We 
are told that men who under the old system were called “ Radicals, 
innovators, and Benthamites, and what not, have since the passing 
of the Reform Bill adopted precisely the views” of the Reviewer, 
or Lord BroveHam; but the names of these converts are not 
given—we should like to know where they are to be found. 

The article contains some overturés to the Anti-Reformers, 
which, with all our experience of Lord BroueuHanm's trickery and 
indiscretion, we should not have supposed him so exceedingly 
foolish as to put forth at the present time. The “ manly can- 
dour” and “ excellent understanding” of the Duke of Wat- 
LINGTON are bepraised; and, in spite of his declaration against 
Reform in the abstract—his particular opposition to the Reform 
Bill, to the Local Courts Bill, the Irish Tithe Bill, and a host of 
other excellent measures—in spite of his firm adherence to the 
exclusive principles of his party—we are told that, “ on great 
questions of public interest,” this maniy candour and excellent 
understanding “ always guide his decisions.” Again, says Lord 
Broveuam in the Review— 

*¢ When we speak of Tories, we use the name for shortness, and to express 
the Ultra principles of that party which acknowledges the Cumberlands, and 
Kenyons, and Rodens for its head. We are far indeed from holding that the 
liberal Tories and their views are in the same disrepute among us... On the 
contrary, though the season may not yet have come, and none nh it has been 
put off by the bad policy of some impatient spirits, whom the Duke of Welling- 
tonand Sir Robert Peel cannot control, we do not think it out of the question 
that there may arrive a day when, if a STRONG GOVERNMENT be required to 
save us from anarchy on the one hand or Orange domination on the other, 
some favour may be shown to the better parts of the Opposition, from whom 
great practical good has in former times flowed to the policy of the State.” 

There is no mistaking this language: it is a lure to the. Anti- 
Reformers: it is meant toapprize the Duke of WeLLincron—the 
leader of the opponents of Reform, and who in power ought to 
strive to repeal the Reform Bill—that Lord Broveuam is willing, 
when he loses his present colleagues, or is expelled by- them, to 
join the Duke and form a Coalition Ministry. 

In the process of working out the unworthy objects for which 
the article was compiled, the writer, as we have already indicated, 
has been guilty of gross unfairness, and in some instances of 
direct untruth. In his endeavour to depreciate Lord Durnam 
by insinuation, he goes so far as to divulge a Cabinet secret that 
never transpired till now: he states that the Sub-Committee of 
Ministers who prepared the Reform Bill reported in favour of a 
202, qualification for voters, instead of the 10/., which the Cabinet 
afterwards adopted. If this be true, we are warned by the tex- 
ture of the article against believing that it is the whole truth 
part, we have no doubt, has been kept back, so as to render what 
is communicated substantially untrue. Lord DurHam, we think, 
is now called upon to acquaint the public with the conditions that 
accompanied this particular proposition, and the reasons. We 
can imagine a more effective Reform Bill than the bill of 1831, 
though apparenily a less liberal one. Lord BrovugHam must 
know what the accompanying conditions were; but he will only 
divulge just as much of a Cabinet secret (sanctioned by an oath, 
we believe), as answers his own purpose, and serves to give a 
false gloss to the transaction. 

The Reform Bill was mutilated in its progress through Parlia- 
ment, and yet Lord Duruam voted for it with all its imperfec- 
tions: therefore, says Lord BrovGHam, as you have accepted a 
clipped measure of Reform, I have a right to clip other measures, 
without being subject to reproof. But Lord DurHAm took all he 
could get, and would gladly have had more. He did not volun- 
teer to clip: he did not spout through the country, that too much 
had been done in the way of Reform, and that less would be done 
in future. Even if he had, that would be no defence of a bad 
principle, any more than Lord Rapnor’s vote on the Warwick 
Bill justified Lord Brouguaw’'s active hostility to it. Lord Dur- 
HAM is now desirous to forward the cause of Reform; he took 
all he could at the time, but is still impatient of the existence of 
recognized abuses, and would proceed steadily and deliberately to 
their removal. Here is the difference between Lord Duruam and 
the Chancellor: there is no analogy between his clipping and 
paring and procrastinating of good measures,and Lord DurHam’s 





acceptance of the best measure that could be carried, even though 
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it was mutilated by open foes and false friends. ' 

One of the most outrageous misstatements of fact is to be 
found in the assertion contained in the following passage relative 
to the Bribery Bill. After mentioning the alterations made in the 
bill by the Lords, it is said— 

“ Lord John Russell, and the other authors and friends of the measure sent 
up from the Commons, heartily a axes § the amendments, and strongly re- 
eommended the House to adopt them." —_( Edinburgh Review, page 238. ) 

Now, upon turning to the records of the debates,* we find that 
Lord Joun Russett, and the other friends of the measure, 
strongly disapproved of many parts of the Lords’ amendments. 
Lord Joun Russert objected toa Judge being appointed the 
president of the new court; to his having a vote in its decision ; 
and to the refusal of their costs to parties who have established 
cases of bribery. He stated that he felt “ great difficulties in 
agreeing to the extensive alterations " made by the Lords, and only 
agreed to them on the ground that the evils the bill proposed to 
remedy were exceedingly pressing. Mr. Warsurron, Mr. 
O'ConneE Lt, and Mr. Harpy, the only other Members who spoke, 
strongly opposed the amendments. So that, instead of heartily ap- 
proving of them, Lord Jonn Russet gave them a reluctant assent; 
and the other friends and authors of the original measure scouted 
the handywork of the Peers. : 

In another part of the artic’s, ::¢ provisions of the original bill 
are misrepresented— 

*Tts provisions went to enable both Houses by an address, passed, of course, 
on a single vote in each, to disfranchise any city or borough in the three king- 
doms.”—( Review, p. 235.) 

Now from this it would be inferred, that ona motion being made 
to disfranchise a borough, a vote would at once be taken, and if 
agreed to, there would be an end to the matter: the previous in- 
quiry is altogether kept out of view. But Lord Joun Russeiu 
shall explain his own measure— 

** Our proposal was, when a prima facie case of bribery had been establisher’, 
to choose, in a particular manner, a second Committee of this House; which 
*, should have the power to take evidence upon oath ; minutes of which evidence 
‘should afterwards be sent up to the House of Lords,” &c.—( Mirror of Parlia- 
ment, No. LIX. p. 3272.) 

So that, instead of a single vote, the House would have had to 
agree to the appointment of two Commitees, to the report of the 
second Committee, and then to an address to the Crown. All 
this is kept back by the tricky Chancellor. 

The Warwick Bill, concerning which Lord Broucuam did not 
dare to open his lips when confronted with Lord Duruam at 
Edinburgh, figures largely in the Review. It is no longer termed 
a disfranchisement bill, but a bill to punish twelve hundred elec- 
tors against whom no evidence had been offered. How to punish 
them? Were the electors of Westminster punished by the bestowal 
of the franchise on the ten-pound voters? Is any honest man 
punished by the extension of the franchise to men equally disposed 
as himself to exercise it honestly ?>—No; the bribed and the profli- 
gate only were punished by the bill—punished only by the ev- 
changeable value of their future votes being reduced to nothing : 
it would no longer have been worth while for Lord Warwick to 
purchase their votes by the expenditure of thousands, because, 
buy all he could, the unpurchaseable would have been a majority 
against him. 

With respect to the mode in which the evidence was dealt with 
by the Lords, and the assent given to the rejection of the bill by 
Lord Rapwor, it is said— 

“ The greatest care was taken to strain the rules of evidence to the uttermost 
im order to admit all the evidence that could be tendered; and none was re- 
jected, which was not plainly, and beyond possibility of dispute, inadmissible. 
« » « « « Lord Radnor distinctly stated, that he agreed in every word the Lord 
Chancellor had said, and that nobody could think of carrying such a bill in 
such a case.” —( Review, p. 259.) 

But the Lords refused to admit evidence as to false rating and 
rioting, which the Commons received : was this straining the rules 
of evidence to the uttermost iz favour of the bill? As to the speech 
of Lord Rapnor, in order once for all to put a stop to these re- 
peated false assertions (for the same thing appeared in the 
Scotsman, and in two or three London papers, we believe in the 
same words), we will quote from the Mirror the brief speech that 
Lord Rapwnor actually did deliver. 

I do not think it uecessary to trouble your Lordships at any length, because 
Tam far from disagreeing in many of the propositions laid down by my noble 
and learned friend. My noble and learned friend has alluded to me as being the 
mover of the second reading; but I beg to state, that I had nothing more to do 
with this bill than any other noble Lord in this House. There is one point, 
however, in which I cannot agree with my noble and learned friend. 1 think 
the suspicion to which he has referred, is much stronger than he is disposed 
to admit; and I think the petitioners have laboured under considerable dis- 
advantages in proving their case, and which I consider to have broken down 
in consequence of those disadvantages. _At the same time, having attended 
pretty a to the examinations at your Lordship’s bar, I cannot in my con- 
science say that we ought to put the other parties on their defence. Having 
stated my opinion, I can only observe, that I submit to what appears to be the 


Parliament, p. 3225. ) 
Here we find, that Lord Rapnor very reluctantly acceded to 


the rejection of the bill: he said nothing about agreeing to every 
word that fell from the Chancellor; and expressly declared that 


the evidence had broken down from the disadvantages the peti- | 


tioners laboured under in proving their case. 

There are other points in this article which invite animadver- 
sion ; but enough has been said to prove how utterly reckless of 
truth, and decency, and sound political principle, that man must 
bo who could have penned or sanctioned such a farrago. 


* Mirror of Parliament, No. LIX, 





ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN- SCOTLAND, 


In a former paper, we declared our concurrence in that part of the 
Report on the Scotch Judges’ Salaries which recommended an in. 
crease in the pay of the Puisne Judges of the Court of Session: on 
the ground that the services of the most able and famous lawyers 
could not be obtained on the present terms, at least not until their 
physical and mental powers had begun to give way. But in return 
for this augmented salary, the public has a right to be assured 
not only that the Bench of Justice is occupied by men of talent 
and legal learning, but: also that this talent and learning are ™ 
boriously applied to the performance of theirduties. The J udges 
should be industrious as well as capable. 1 

Hitherto the Scotch Judges seem to have led a very easy life 
The enumeration of their duties has, no doubt, a formidab'e ap. 
pearance at first sight; and in the following passage from Sir 
Wixuiam Ratz's evidence, it is made the most of. 

‘In the Court of Session, I have already mentioned that there are thirteen 
Judges. On those thirteen are now devolved, first, all the duties that occur in 
the Court of Chancery in England; second, all the duties that occur in the 
courts of Common Law in England, in civil matters; third, all the duties that 
devolve on the courts of Common Law in England as connected with criminal 
matters, including a large pertion of those done in Quarter-sessions, inasmuch 
as the Sheriffs, who are the next in rank to the Justiciary Judges, are held 
incompetent to try any case when the punishment amounts to that of transpor. 
tation ; fourth, all the duties of the Court of Exchequer, (the remaining 
Judges of that Court having by a subsequent act been abolished) ; fifth, all the 
duties connected with bankruptcy; sixth, a set of duties unknown in Encland 
connected with the valuation and sale of tithes, and the augmentation of minis. 
ters’ stipends out of the tithes—the tribunal for disposing of such matters jg 
known by the name of the Teind Court; seventh, the duties connected with 
the Court of Admiralty, and the duties connected with the Consistorial Courts,” 

If, however, any one should be disposed to compassionate the 
gentlemen upon whom these laborious duties devolve, he will be 
comforted by the information that they are allowed vacations of 
seven months in the year, broken in upon only by the circuit, and 
the reading of papers, pleadings, &e. Sir Wiii1am Rag himself 
acknowledges that the autumn vacation of four months might 
certainly admit of reduction; though he is not sure that the lay- 
yers generally would wish to abridge it. 

The question as to the amount of time and labour actually de- 
voted by the Judges to the business of suitors, depends very 
much on the degree of attention which they give to the written 
arguments, which are or ought to be studied by them out of court. 
Mr. Joun Hopz told the Committee that all the papers must be 
read: “ Our records,” he said, “ contain no unimportant matter, 
or mere words of style.” But, in a former article, we incidentally 
quoted the opinion of Mr. O'ConnELL, that there was a great 
deception in this reading of papers, and that in fact not more than 
ten pages in a hundred were generally of sufficient importance to 
require regular perusal. Mr. Jerrrey also, a better authority on 
this point than any Irish barrister can be, stated, that “ the record 
might with advantage be very much abbreviated, and also the la- 
bour of revising and. rerevising the record.” And, at this time of 
day, it does seem a little too much to expect the public to be- 
lieve that all the verbiage and technicalities with which Scotch as 
well as English and Irish legal papers are overloaded, are essen- 
tial to the clear statement of a case, and require such close atten- 
tion to master. It seems also, that it is a common practice, not 
merely to refer Judges to decisions on former cases, as given in the 
books, but to extract them at great length and lay them before 
the Judges. Thus, Mr. Warter Newat, who conducts the 
business of a writer to the signet in Edinburgh, produced a case 
before the Committee, in which 76 pages of print were taken up 
in the discussion of two points of law; and another, in which 32 
pages of print consisted of extracts from a cause referred to. Mr. 
Hope himself was the advocate who prepared these papers ; and 
of course he did not feel satisfied that a mere reference to the 
book from which the extract was taken would lead the Judge to 
peruse it. It is easy to understand from this, how the load of 
papers on a Judge's desk may be augmented, while the real la- 
bour may be abridged by it. Instead of referring to a number of 
books, the Judge finds the authorities on which a case rests all 
printed at length in the brief before him. 

But if the Judges really devote so many hours to their duties 
out of court, no one can pretend that they fag themselves by 
tedious sittings on the bench. On the average, the Judges of the 
Court of Session do not remain in court two hours a day on the 
114 days (out of the 365) on which only they sit at all. Indeed, 
a statement was shown to the Committee, which made their sit- 
tings, during a period of six weeks in the present year, only seven 
hours and fifty-seven minutes per week: and this refers to the 
Second Division of the Court, whose duties are somewhat more 
laborious than those of the First Division. 

A comparison of the labours of the Scotch with those of the 


; t ) | English Judges, does not speak much in favour of the diligence 
sense of the House, and am ready to give my vote, if necessary." —( Mirror of | of the former. In the King’s Bench, the Judges sit on an average 


six hours a day, instead of eight hours a week; and the number 
of causes they annually dispose of is about 56,221: in the Exche- 
quer about 30,000, and in the Common Pleas 16,000 cases are ad- 
judicated ; making a total of 102,000 by fifteen Judges. Then, 
the English Judges also sit in the Old Bailey, where a large 
amount of business is transacted. Now the Judges of the Court 
of Session, thirteen in number, have only decided 2700 cases an- 
nually on an average of the last thirty years; and there are at pre 
sent considerable arrears,—a circumstance which Mr. JEFFREY 
deems a proof that they have too much rather than too little to do. 
The fact, however, above stated, that the business actually got 
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— 


through by the English Judges is so enormous when compared with 


-the performances of their Northern brethren, seems decisive of the 


nestion as to the propriety of diminishing the number of the 
latter, and compelling those who remain to use a greater degree of 
exertion. ; : 

The expense of legal proceedings in the courts of Scotland 
strikes us as being altogether unreasonable. The subjoined ex- 
tract from the evidence of Mr. Peter Campse.t, an Edinburgh 
writer to the signet, will let those fortunate persons who have 
never been embroiled in a Scottish lawsuit, understand what they 
may expect should such an evil befall them. 

“ In an ordinary action, the expense of preparing a record is 


generally from 60/. to TOL. SAY. ..ccccceccescensese eeeeeesesseseeeees £65 
And if the decision of the Inner House be obtained, there may 
be added............. posgabeanseesceee boonegpecenesceusecncstysestonspooces 
And after which, the expenses of a jury trial may be about, on 
AVETALE ceseeceececereceesensaesteenareenenseneesreeeeaesasees saeccccescceee 112 
Expense on one Side........s.seseeseeeee 212 
The losing party may also have to pay the expenses of the oppo- 
Site Party, SAY ..scccseceseeeveereeeees dcevasscscovccsecccoscesscrsoeeesep 212 


Expenses of an action and jury trial in the Court of Session .. :. £424 
And in an action brought originally before the Burgh Court of Glasgow for 
payment of a mercantile account of 28/., the action was dismissed with costs in 
that court, and carried to the Court cf Session, which altered the judgment of 
the Burgh Court, and decerned in favour of the pursuer with costs ; and the 
jatter judgment, on appeal to the House of Lords, was altered. 
The pursuer’s expenses in that case were— 





In the Burgh Court ......sscccsseessereneeeeeereceeeeeeseaes Reecetewgeds £30 
In the Court of Session - MZ 
In the House of Lords .......ssseeeeeee Seca boviesbcadsvereteseusscesses 200 
342 
And on the reversal by the House of Lords, the pursuer had also 
to pay the defender’s expenses in the Burgh Court ........+.+0+ 
#872" 


Mr. Campsext really seems to have some ground for the fol- 
lowing sweeping condemnation of the mode in which business is 
conducted in the Scottish courts— 

“ The result is, the present system of the administration of justice in Scotland 
is generally considered to be far too expensive, and not sufficiently adapted to the 
present state of the wants and means of the people of Scotland. The derisions 
of the Judges too frequently bring ruin on both parties. If this system be not 
speedily reformed by the Legislature, I am humbly of opinion it would be a 
boon to the people of Scotland, and prevent a great deal of misery and ruin, if 
the Court of Session were altogether shut up, and the Judges relieved of all 
further trouble. This state of things seems indeed fast approaching; for the 
Court is already virtually shut up, except to paupers, or those who are so rich 
as to be able to advance or pay 500/. to pay the expenses of a single action.” 

The evidence of Mr. Rospert Wattace, the Member fot 
Greenock, goes far to confirm this opinion ; and the quotations 
from the Report of the Common Law Commissl0ners, which he 
presented to the Committee, are to the same effect. The Com- 
missioners speak of the ‘errors and abuses in practice for which 
it is necessary to provide immediate redress ;” also of the “ un- 
necessary accumulation of expense,” and the “ d!SSatisfaction with 
the existing mode of administering justice in the Court of Ses- 
sion.” The Judges individually are spoken well of by Mr. Wat- 
LAcE; but he considers the system “ to be so extremely bad, that 
all the high character, which belongs to them individually, is lost 
in the aggregate.” ‘That system, indeed, must be bad, which 
would admit of such an accumulation of costs as the following 
trumpery case exhibits. Mr. WALLAcE states that the facts may 
be fully relied on. 

** Hill’s Trustees v. Cochrane, 
Facts. 

—— Cochrane purchased a horse from Hill’s trustees, for 207., which he paid 
to Mr. Boyd, one of Mr. Hill’s trustees ; and the price was accounted for by 
Boyd to the other trustees. After the lapse of five years, Mr. Hill’s trustees 
raised au action before the Sheriff Court of Ayrshire, against Cochrane, for pay- 
ment of the price of the horse. 








ExpEnsEs. £s. d. 

1. Expenses incurred in Sheriff Court............ seoeeeey SO lo 7 
2. Expenses incurred in Court of Session iy ea | 
3. Expenses of Accountant’s fees only ........sesesseeees 105 10 O 
WUEM ads cckacs dusisets £89115 8 


N.B. Commenced 1823, ended 1833.” 


Mr. WALLAcE and several other witnesses are of opinion, that 
the practice of submitting written in preference to viva voce ar- 
guments, is at the bottom of a vast deal of the evil of which the 
people of Scotland so justly complain. It would seem also that 
many other by-laws and regulations of the Court of Session re- 
quive a thorough remodelling, and that the system of jury trials 
ought to be more extensively established. 

In reading this Report, we have been struck with the different 
tone of the evidence given by the different witnesses. From Sir 
Witxiam Raz, Mr. Hopsz,and Mr. Jerrrey, we hear nothing of 
the expense and tediousness of the proceedings in the Scottish 
courts—nothing of the dissatisfaction of the suitors, or the laziness 
of the Judges. As respects the latter poivt, they appear to con- 
sider that allcomplaints and charges are fully met by the assertion, 
that though the Judges do little in public, they slave themselves 
to death in their closets. On the other hand, Mr. Peter Camp- 
BELL, Mr. Wattace, Mr. Newatu, and Mr. Hay, give their 
evidence like men who mix with the suitors, and have seen their 
Money wrung from them in payment of enormous fees. The sys- 
tem has worked well for leading advocates and indolent or dissi- 
pated judges—that is clear: but it is also plain that it is choked 
Up with insufferable abuses, which must be reformed. 





Although the prejudices—the animus of the Committee— 
plainly favoured an increase of the pay, without an increase of 
the work of the Judges,—and although there was an evicent 
disinclination to hear the existing system badly spoken of,—still 
we hold it impossible that some effect should not have been pre- 
duced on their minds, which must lead to the benefit of the 
suitors. The subject is serious and weighty. It is manifest that 
justice in Scotland is for the most part too dear for the poor to 
purchase it. The first end of a Government is to dispense, the 
first duty of the Legislature is to cheapen, justice—to bring it 
home to every man’s door. We look therefore to Mr. WALLAcE, 
to the Lord Advoeate, and other Scottish Members, to turn the 
contents of this Report to good account, and press strongly for the 
reform of the system next session. 








Dr. Allen, Lord Althorp’s tutor, was gazetted Bishop of Bristol on Tuesday. 
He retains his Prebendal stall at Westminster, but resigus the livings of Batters 
sea and St. Bride’s.:—Daily Paper. 

Dr. ALLEn’s principal qualification for a Bishopric lies in his 
having had the good fortune, some thirty years ago, to be tutor to 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. He is not eminent as a 
divine or ascholar. We believe that he never even edited a Greek 
play—a desideratum in an English Protestant Bishop. But then, 
he is supposed to be only a half-and-half Whig, and that is a re- 
commendation. He will vote with Ministers as often as the Bishop 
of Hrerrrorp or the Bishop of Worcester, and leave poor Dr. 
Mattsy as heretofore in a minority of one on the Episcopal 
Bench. 


The Corporation Commissioners have sat every day this week, but 
have not received any information from the City Companies, into 
whose affairs it is their object to inquire. These Companies, with 
scarcely an exception, have refused to answer any questions; and 
the Commissioncrs have no compulsory powers. Their report 
next session, therefore, must be imperfect, and hardly in a fit 
state to supply the basis of legislation. This inconvenience arises 
from the want of vigour and energy in the Government that issued 
the Commission. They dared not call upon Parliament to sanc- 
tion the Commission, and thus arm its members with the power to 
compel the refractory, from fear of the House of Lords. It was no 
doubt deemed a cunning expedient to evade the necessity of an 
application to Parliament, by issuing a Royal Commission. But 
this was only putting off the evil day; for the same majority 
which would have refused to issue the Commission, will refuse 
their assent to the bill which we are told will be introduced next 
session. People need not be very sanguine. We should not be 
surprised if Ministers took advantage of their own fault, and 
made the imperfect report of the Commission an excuse for post- 
poning Corporation Reform. Sure we are that Lord BroucHam, 
who promises the measure, will hinder or mar it, if he can. 





A deputation of parishioners waited a few days since upon the Bishop of Lone 
don, requesting his Lordship to bestow the vacant preferment of St. Martin’s 
upon the Reverend Mr. Andrews, clerk in orders at St. James’s. ‘ His Lord- 
ship’s reply was as follows: ‘* Gentlemen, the living of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields is my gift; if I were to comply with your request as regards Mr. 
Andrews, it would be in yours, and that is what I do not intend it shall be. 
Good morning !”— Courier. 

This anecdote is very characteristic of Bishop BLomrFigLp. 
He would rather offend a whole parish any day than abate one jot 
of his own personal dignity and privileges. The fact of Mr. AN- 
DREWS being agreeable to the parishioners of St. Martin's, is a 
sufficient reason with him for appointing some one else to the va- 
cant living, lest it should appear that his sic volo, sic jubeo, was 
interfered with. How can we wonder that at Chester, and in Lon- 
don, Dr. BLomrietp has been the most unpopular Bishop the 
clergy and laity of those dioceses have ever known? Never was 
a man, whose intentions are probably good, better fitted to work 
the ruin of an Established Church. 





On Monday last, no fewer than 140 prisoners were brought up at the New 
Bailey, two-thirds of whom had been found on Sunday in the streets in a state 
of intoxication. In most of the cases penalties of 10s. were inflicted.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

The Morning Herald quotes this paragraph, and heads it, 
“* RECREATIONS OF THE Lower Orpers.” It is to be observed 


“that the penalty was levied on the Manchester men for being 


tipsy in the streets, not simply for being intoxicated. Were there 
a law authorizing the Police to enter the residences of gentle- 
men, their club-houses, and places of resort, and to carry before a 
Magistrate all who were the worse for wine, we suspect any 
Monday in Manchester might see at least 140 gentlemen fined for 
intemperance. Their case would supply our contemporary with a 
paragraph as a set-off to that quoted, and entitled, “ RecrEATIONS 
oF THE HiGHER ORpERs.” 

An amateur of Valenciennes has just made a discovery which, if it is con- 

firmed, will make an epoch in the annals of art. According to the report, this 
amateur has discovered a picture of Rubens, representing the delivery of Andro- 
meda by Perseus. It is known that the discovery of the ‘* Chapeau de Paille” 
of Rubens was worth to the person who made it the sum of 60,000 francs. If 
the simple portrait of a woman has fetched this price, what, in the eyes of the 
artistical world, will be the value of a picture of the importance and dimension 
of that of Perseus and Andromeda.— Constitutionnel. 
- For “an epoch in the annals of art,” read ‘a large sum of 
money ;” how much, we leave to those who calculate the value of 
pictures by the Rule of Three. It is just possible that this unknown 
“amateur” may be entitled to a higher share of merit than be- 
longs to a mere “ discoverer "—namely, that of an inventor. 
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JACQUEMONT'S LETTERS FROM INDIA. 


Tne perusal of these*volumes has rather increased the favourable 
opinion we last week expressed of their value. At the same time, 
it has confirmed the conclusion we then hinted at—that the great 
charm of the letters, and even the value, arise from their having 
been written by a Frenchman. A variety of colonial matters, on 
which Englishmen of every kind must look, if not with preju- 
dice, at least with English eyes, are here presented to us as 
they appeared to a sharp, sensible, and experienced foreigner. 
They are, too, the first-fruits of his observation, written down 
whilst the impression was strong upon his mind, unmodified, 
unaltered, uncorrected by subsequent qualms of prudence or re- 
sponsibility, and bearing throughout the stamp of reality and 
freshness. Never intended for publication—many of them, indeed, 
written only for individual perusal—we have the best guarantee 
possible that they convey his unreserved opinions, even if the let- 
ters did not afford internal evidence of the fact. The great sub- 
jects he handles are important in themselves; the lighter amusing ; 

oth have an adventitious interest for Englishmen. The power 
and resources of our Indian empire—the nature and character of 
our rule—the contrast between the colonial governments and 
slave systems of France, England, and Portugal—are amongst 
the former. The state of society at Calcutta, and in the back set- 
tlements—the style of living amongst the servants of the merchant 
princes, and their rate of pay—together with slight views of the 
native character—form the staple material of the lighter sort. Add 
to this, that the writer possessed an instructed mind, always open 
to the reception of new truths, and not steeled against conviction— 
that he was a quick, if not a deep observer, with a spice of good- 
natured satire in his composition —and that his style is light 
and buoyant, with something of turn and point—and the reader 
ean easily suppose that the Journey in India forms two very 
amusing and interesting volumes. We last week mentioned the 
route the author took. We shall now confine ourselves tothe elu- 
cidation of a few of the many points which the perusal of his 
volumes has suggested. 

When Jacquemont set out, he was impressed with an over- 
whelming idea of English stiffness and reserve, as well as with the 
Continental opinions of our contempt for poverty. He found out, 
that all this was only among ourselves ra between equals or sup- 
posed equals, Experience quickly taught him, that sensible and 
cultivated Englishmen, when unbending with strangers or infe- 
riors, can be as free and familiar as the grave Turk in the penetralia 
of his mansion. Something of this he seems to have discovered in 
London; but the frank and splendid hospitality of India surprised 
him, almostas much as did the salaries of the civil and military 
employés. Here is the account of his first arrival. 

A NOVICE’S FIRST DAY IN INDIA. 

His Most Christian Majesty’s log, which carried me and my fortunes, cast an- 
chor before Fort William, on the 5th May 1829; and after the customary sa- 
lutes from the guns of the aforesaid vessel, I arranged my plans of landing for 
the next morning. They were put in execution as follows. 

My Portuguese valet from Pondicherry having called a palanquin, I bid fare- 
well to the Zelee, dressed in black from head to foot; and, throwing myself into 
the little ambulatory house, I said to the carriers, ‘‘ Pirsonn sahebka ghaur 
me”—a Hindostanee sentence, which~I had been meditating ever since I left 
Pondicherry ; it caused me to be set down without hesitation at the door of Mr. 
Pearson’s magnificent house, which happened to be the one nearest to the river. 
A sort of Eurybates preceding me, between a double hedge of servants lining a 
wide staircase, introduced me into an immense drawing-room, where I found 
three ladies in full toilet, and a man with gray hair in a light cotton dress,—all 
four being fanned by a complicated machinery of hand-screens. My unknown 
name announced by the herald, and the simultaneous entrance of my tall black 
person, produced the effect of a thunder-clap ; but the excessive preoccupation 
of my mind, caused by the novelty, strangeness, and extraordinary appearance of 
every thing I had seen in the six minutes after my Te paralyzed my Eng- 
lish eloquence mortally. Thus, at the critical moment when the spectre should 
nave spoken, there was a pause. I would have given ten louis for a glass of 
~ wine, which would have given my sail some little wind—unable to stir, my 

ebut was the candid avowal of my amg) Od proceed. ‘I spoke a few words 
of English formerly, Sir, but I perceive I have forgotten the whole; so I must 
entreat you to help me ;” and so the gray-haired gentleman did, and so did the 
three ladies—the two young ones in particular—and so well, that, an instant after, 
I was swimming in English like a little fish in the river. The strangers were 


Mr. Pearson, Mrs. Pearson, their daughter, and her governess or companion. I , 


delivered my letters of introduction ; on the effect of which I did not rely with 
implicit confidence, because they were second or third hand; however, they 
caused me to be considered a guest at the breaking of the first seal. I was 


answered, by exhibiting an enormous packet which deformed my pocket, and 
which, being charged beforehand, like a judicious firework, commenced on open- 
ing it with a few trifling squibs—Dr. ——, Mrv » merchant, or Captain 

3 then by degrees mab out the name of a Judge, then that of the Chief 
Justice, then a member of Council, and terminated in a grand crash with the 


peated. 
ers. 
Eleven o’clock struck, and Mr. Pearson said to me, ‘¢ This is the hour at 
which J must go to the Supreme Court, and I regret exceedingiy that I cannot 


Each drew a chair near mine, and loaded me with questions and kind 





introduce you to the persons whom you are to see ; but my daughter will inform 
you of every thing, and my carriage is at your service.” ite then left me, 
giving me a hearty shake by the hand. Miss Pearson told me that my first 
visit ought to be to the Renee 3 and, without informing me, she wrote and 
despatched a note to Lady William Bentinck. The answer, according to etj. 
quette, was addressed to me direct, and delivered in less than a quarter of ag 
hour, by the aide-de-camp on duty; who gave me to understand that her Lady- 
ship expected me. I got into Mr. Pearson’s carriage, with footmen before and 
behind ; and on arriving, I was received at the palace by the aide-de-camp, who 
conducted me into Lady William’s private drawing-room. She is a woman of 
fifty, who must have Bk very handsome, but is now without any of the pre. 
tensions ofyouth. My letter to her was from Lord Ashley, one of the members 
of the Indian Government in London, whom I met only once at the famous 
dinner of the Asiatic Society. I confessed, therefore, how slight was the title of 
recommendation which I brought: it was scarcely mentioned. Lady William 
had aiready discovered that I had seen several of her acquaintances at Paris. We 
chatted an hour and a half on a multitude of subjects, till her physician and also 
her guest entered to offer h isarm to conduct her to the dining-room, where the 
collation was servede Lady William despatched the doctor to her husband, to 
inform him that she had a new acquaintance to introduce to him; and a few 
minutes after, I entered the refreshment-room, giving her my arm. Lord 
William Bentinck came at the same time from the opposite side, with the Mi- 
nisters and two members of the Council, which met on that day. Lady William 
introduced ue in the most friendly way ; and I sat on the right of the Sica 
General, W .o read his five letters rapidly during the collation, and introduced 
me, when we rose from table, to all the persons assembled round it. I recon. 
ducted Lady William to her apartment, and did not leave ber till I had promised 
to come and dine in the evening at eight. She taught me by heart all about the 
family on which my good star Thad fallen. 

On returning to the Pearsons, who were a little surprised at the length of my 
absence, I found the two best rooms in the house placed at my disposal ; and 
when I retired there to congratulate myself on my happy debut, a host of ser- 
vants pursued me armed with fans to cool me. I had some trouble to get rid of 
them. At five o’clock, Mr. Pearson, returning from the Court, paid me a long 
visit, and acquainted me with the form of his material and domestic existence, | 
related my history, the last incident of which, my engagement with Lady Wil- 
liam for the evening, rather embarrassed me; but he seemed more satisfied with 
his acquisition than vexed at losing it for a few minutes on the first day. I was 
arecherché guest. At six, he took me on a drive in his carriage along with his 
wife and daughter: this is the daily pastime of the inhabitants of Calcutta for 
an hour at sunset. They return to dinner by candle-light. After a short 
toilet, mine being changed, I went to the palace in Mr. Pearson’s carriage. 

The company was assembled in Lady William’s drawing-room. 1 was onee 
more her chevalier, and sat next to her at dinner,—that being of course the place 
of honour. Every thing around was royal and Asiatic: the dinner completely 
French ; and exquisite delicious wines served in moderation, as in France, butb 
tall servants with long beards, in white gowns with turbans of scarlet and gold. 
Lord William asked me to take wine, a compliment which I immediately re- 
turned, begging the honour of taking wine with my fair neighbour, who was 
conversing with me on a variety of agreeable topics, and offered to act as my 
cicerone. To give our appetites time to revive for the second course, an excel- 
lent German orchestra, led by an Italian, performed several of the finest sym- 
eye of Mozart and Rossini, and in a most perfect manner. The distanee 

rom which the sound proceeded, the uncertain light flickering between the co- 
lumns of the neighbouring room, the brilliancy of the lights with which the 
table was illuminated, the beauty of the fruit which covered it in profusion, and 
the perfume from the flowers by which its pyramids were decorated, and perhaps 
also the champagne, made me find the music admirable. I experienced a sort of 
intoxication, but it was not a stupid intoxication. I chatted with Lady Wil- 
liam in French, on art, literature, painting, and music, while I answered, in a 
regular English speech, the questions put by her husband concerning the in- 
ternal politics of France. . 

This “ flattering and kind reception” never slacked ; and the im- 
pression of the hospitality with which he was almost everywhere 
received seems to have sunk deep. It is always uppermost in his 
letters to his family and his friends; it forms a perpetual topic 
for his pen, and some allusion to it is constantly welling out. This 
personal feeling might perhaps bias his judgment occasionally: 
however that may be, he speaks highly of the English in India. 
Out of the various sketches scattered up and down the volumes, 
we can only find room for two; so we will take the chief—the late 
Vice-Emperor and Empress of Hindostan. 

The man who perhaps does most honour to Europe in Asia, is he who governs 
it. Lord W. Bentinck, on the throne of the great Mogul, thinks and acts like 
a Pennsylvanian Quaker. You may easily imagine that there are people who 
talk loudly of the dissolution of the empire and of the world’s end, when they behold 
the temporary ruler of Asia riding on horseback, plainly dressed, and without 
escort, or on his way into the country with his umbrella under his arm. Like 
you, he has mixed in scenes of tumult and bloodshed ; and, like you, he has 
preserved pure and unsullied that flower of humanity which the habits of a mili- 
tary life so often wither, leaving in its stead nothing but good-nature. Having 
been tried also by the most corrupting of professions, that of diplomatist, he has 
issued from the ordeal with the upright mind and the simple and sincere lan- 
guage of a Franklin, convinced that there is no cleverness in appearing worse 
than one is. I have been his host en famille for a week in the country, and shall 
always remember with pleasure and emotion the long conversations I had with 
him in the evenings: I seemed to be talking with a friend like yourself; and 
when I considered the immense power of this excellent man, I rejoiced for the 
suke of humanity. 

Lady William is very amiable and very lively. I had the pleasure of conver- 
sing with her in my own language, and it was very great. know not how it 
was, but she discovered that, fike all Frenchmen, I wasbut a lukewarm Cathelie, 
and not a very ardent Christian. As she is devout, or tries to be so, she endea+ 
voured to convert me. For my part, I am not a whit better than before; and 
fear, indeed, that she is now a little less sure of her aim than she was at first. 
This divergence has not been at the expense of the kindness which she was dis 
posed to show me. 


On starting, Jacquemont, like his countrymen, was disposed 


| to look with suspicion on the conduct of the English in Hindostan, 


: s I | and with doubts as to their power. 
asked if they were the only ones [ had brought to Calcutta; a question which I | 


He had not travelled long in 
the country before these notions were greatly modified, and at last 


| altogether removed. In this light, the circulation of these volumes 


on the Continent may have a political effect. To us on this side 
of the Channel, these parts of them will be satisfactory and plea- 


‘ sant. We pick out a few bits here and there relative to these 
mame of Lady William Bentinck, and then the Governor-General’s five times re- | 


points. It will be seen that Jacquemonrt is writing in reply to 
some observations made by his father and his brother, who were 
both rather alarmed for his safety, in consequence of European ru- 
mours of wars and insurrections 
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Know that the Company's army consists, of 300,000 men ; 30,000 of. which 
are King’s troops, 7000 or 8000 entirely European corpsin the Company’s service, 
—such as almost the whole artillery,—and lastly, the native army is commanded 
by numerous European officers and noncommissioned officers: it is disciplined 
and drilled as well as the King’s army, dressed like it, fights very nearly equal to 
it, and is commanded by officers in whom it has the greatest and justest confi- 
dence; that in a country like this, intersected by deserts, and in which the 
richest provinces, with the exception of Bengal, which is extremely distant from 
Erzeroum, could not support the smallest army, the smallest body of troops, in 
order not to die of hunger, and often of thirst, would have to drag along with it 
an immense number of elephants, camels, and waggons ;—that the Company has 
three thousand elephants, forty thousand camels, and materiel of all kinds and 
proportion ;—that it is always ready to take the field ;—and ask yourself if, from 
this place, Semla, at a distance of seven leagues from Runjeet- Sing, I have not 
reason to scoff at him indefinitely, quand méme ; as well as at all the Afghans, 
Kandaharians, Kabulians, the brothers Mohammed and Purdile, the heroes, and 
astly at all the varieties of vagabonds, brigands, and mendicants, both horse and 
oot, who flourish on the right bank of the Indus, * bs " 

I laughed heartily at Cashmere, nor did they laugh less at Semla, at the 
grand Oriental sentences of General Lamarque, ahout Russia, the Baikan, the 
Caucasus, Persia, China, and the cruel oppression with which the perfidious 
jsanders keep down a hundred millions of Indians, ripe for revolt. I could 
wish that legal order went on as well at Paris as it does from Cape Comorin to 
the peaks of the Himalaya. It is enough to make one burst with laughter. I 
abandon, without merey, to the ridicule of my English friends, all my country~ 
men who give way to such folly. Ido not know whether it is that I read these 
things coolly at a year’s interval, but the bulletins of the army in Africa ap- 

ared to me quite as ludicrous. Our soldiers on the Atlas were as great as 
Atlas himself! This is Victor Hugo all over. I believe néwadays people 
luugh heartily at the Emperor’s bulletins—even their happiest claptraps. 
Honour to common sense ! 4 * - 

What absurd tale is it of which you speak, my dear father, about Afghans 
descending from Cashmere to conquer Bengal? In the first place, there is not 
asingle Afghan left in Cashmere. Runjeet-Sing drove them out twelve years 
ago—and it was no difficult task for him. The last king of Kabul, whom I saw 
st Loodheeana, Shal Shoodjah el Molok, who is well acquainted with his old 
subjects, told me, that with a regiment of English sepoys, it would be easy for 
him to repossess himself of his crown—and he spcke the truth. All these 
people fight little, and fire from a great distance their shot, which kills nobody, 
and immediately run away. If there be only a little cavalry to overtake them, 
or a sufficient number to surround them, they are exterminated. Should Run- 
jeet-Sing think he could prudently absent himself for some time from the Pun- 
jab, nothing would be easier for him than to reconquer the whole of Afghanistan. 
Runjeet-Sing’s is the only power which has stood with that of the British. 
But the respective revenues of the two states will give you their relative re- 
lative resources. That of the Company amounts to twenty-six millions sterling ; 
that of Runjeet to three; and he can only come up to this amount by excessive 
taxes, which tempt his subjects to throw themselves into the hands of the 
British. The latter have nothing to fear from war, unless it be with the Rus- 
sans. They might crush Runjeet in a couple of months, if they wished it. 
The only internal danger possible for the English power would be a partial re- 
volt of its native army. 

In the majority of works, the difficulty lies in finding extracts : 
the difficulty in JacquEMonr is tochoose. Very many passages 
that we had noted must be passed over, although, independently 
oftheir merit as real sketches, they were illustrative or descriptive 
of life and society. A few morsels, however, we take to close with ; 
though the effect of detached passages is scarcely equal to that 
produced by the perusal of the whole. 

LION AND TIGER HUNTS. 

As for hunting lions and tigers, it is (for gentlemen, I mean) a most harmless 
amusement, since the game is never sought on horseback, but only on an ele- 
phant. Each hunter is perched, like a witness in an English court of justice, in 
astrong and lofty box, fastened upon the animal’s back. He has a little park of 
artillery near him—namely, a couple of carbines and a brace of pistols. It some- 
times happens, but very scldom, that the tiger, when brought to bay, leaps on 
the elephant’s head, but that does not concern us; it is the affair of the con- 
ductor (mahout), who is paid twenty-five francs a month, to run the risk of 
such accidents. In case of death, the latter has at least the satisfaction of a com- 
i revenge, for the elephant does not play the clarionet unconcernedly with 

is trunk, when he feels he has a tiger for his head dress; he does his best, and 

the hunter assists him, with a ball point blank. The mahout is, you see, a 

sort of responsible editor. Another poor devil is behind you, whose duty it is 

tocarry a parasol over your head. His condition is still worse than that of the 
mahout : when the clephant is frightened, and flies from the tiger, which charges 
him and springs on his back, the true employment of this man is to be eaten in 
the gentleman’s place. India is the Utopia of social order for the aristocracy : 
in Europe the poor carry the rich upon their shoulders, but it is only metaphori- 
cally; here it is without figure. Instead of workers and consumers, or 
governed and governors—the subtle distinction of European politics—in India 
there are only the carried and the carrying, which is much clearer. 

MANNERS, MORALS, AND PROSPECTS OF THE EAST. 

How deplorable is the condition of the human species in this vast East! 
The British Government in India, though it calls for some reforms, merits, 
nevertheless, many eulogiums. Its admiaistration is an immense blessing to 
the provinces subjected to it; and I have only fully appreciated it since I have 

travelling in this country (Cashmere), which has remained independent— 
that is to say, it has remained the theatre of atrocious violence and continual 
tobbery and murder. Society in the East is fundamentally defective. The first 
ofits elements, a family, scarcely exists. In the upper classes, which afford 

im example to those below them, polygamy impedes the affection of a father for 

his children, on account of their large number, and awakens jealousy and fierce 

atred among brothers. - The wife is an impure creature, whom her husband 
scarcely considers as being of the same species with himself. Children, as they 

Tow up, soon imbibe this abominable contempt for their mother ; and it drives 

them from her as soon as they can dispense with her services. Can sympathy, 

When banished from the domestic hearth, exercise itself more ardently abroad ? 

@ menare acquainted with friendship only after the ancient fashion. 

Domestic n.anners in India, which are the greatest source of its misery, seem 
to me to be susceptible of no amelioration so long as this country preserves its 
Present religious institutions ; and perhaps it is generally believed that these are 
Unassailable, All the direct attempts at religious conversion made by the 

uglish, in Bengal especially, have entirely failed. The Indians, upon whom 
the experiment has been made, would in no case change Mohammed or Brahma 
or Jesus Christ and the Trinity; but, within the last few years, the Govern- 

Ment has wisely (and courageously too, for it requires courage in the Company 

to provoke the stupid and hypocritical wrath of Parliament), withdrawn its 

Support from the missionaries, and opened gratuitous schools at Calcutta, 

hares, and Delhi, whither it attracts, by every influential means in its power, 
children of the middle ranks, to instruct them in the languages and sciences of 

Urope, without telling them of any-of-our follies. 





I have visited these schools, at Calcutta in particular, where they reckow the 
greatest number of scholars; and I have conversed with many young people in 
the higher classes, Brahmins and Mussulmauns, whose European education 
had naturally converted them from: Mohammed and Brahma to reason, 
Several of them, indeed, complained that this treasure made them but the 
more miserable, in. cutting them off from the rest of the nation, and makin 
them conceive and desire happiness under forms interdicted by their caste; ao | 
none of them have yet had the courage to surmount this barrier. 

Nevertheless, if there be any hope of ever civilizing the East, it must be by 
these means alcne. The English Government would accelerate its action ime 
mensely, by substituting, in the courts of justice and all public transactions. the 
use of the English language instead of the Persian, introduced by the Mogul 
conquerors, but the knowledge of which has remained quite foreign to the mass 
of the people, and has only continued in certain hereditary professions. Ten 
years would suffice to effect this change: for the Indians require English much 
more than Persian; and the latter is only of use to those acquainted with it, in 
the routine of their employments; whereas English would be a key for them to 
the whole circle of European knowledge. 

THE NEWS OF THE THREE DAYS IN INDIA. 

I was at Meerut, the largest military station of the English in India, when 
the flood of news which she (an English ship) brought arrived there. _ Friends. 
and strangers all came to congratulate me on being a Frenchman ; I defy M. de 
Lafayette, in America, to have shaken more hands in one day than I did. My 
host, a cavalry colonel, who was the only one of his regiment that escaped at Wa- 
terloo—not without a ball through his body—wept for joy as he embraced mee 
Enthusiasm had put the rigid etiquette of English manners to the route ; the sauve 
qui peut still lasts! I might throw my passports and letters of introduction into 
the fire, change my name, and, preserving ouly my French nationality, set out 
for Cape Comorin: there is not an European in India that would not receive me 
with open arms. These enjoyments are new to me: I cannot describe them. 
All shades of political opinion among my hosts are confounded in the same feel- 
ings of admiration, love, and gratitude to the French name; and as I am the 
only one that bears it, I receive proofs of these feelings from all sides. 

All the civil and military officers of this province joined in giving me a féte 
on the last day of the year just ended. Of course, a constitutional and moreover 
an English féte was a banquet; and you may guess that I did not escape from 
this enthusiasm without a speech; but I was wound up to the same pitch as my 
hosts, and words cost me nothing. 

Two defects of these letters are inseparable from their nature ; 
could they be removed, the character of the work would be lost. 
One is, a species of partial repetition : writing to various persons at 
nearly the same time, the author naturally tells the same circum- 
stances, — perhaps in different words, but this causes at least a 
sameness of matter. The other is, the French disposition to dog- 
matize upon insufficient data, and an exhibition of the national 
vanity. There are now and then, too, allusions to private charac - 
ters, which, though not really of any consequence, had better not 
have been published ; and some remarks on the economy of healthy 
which, however tolerated abroad, will appear to the English reader 
the reverse of delicate. The last sins, however, are not so justly 
chargeable on JacqueMont, as on his editor. The letters were 
not written with a view to publication; when the matter was pro- 
posed to him, he forbade it. Several were only intended for the 
party to whom they were addressed, and the writer never supposed 
that they would even be shown. 

I have endeavoured to forget what you tell me about your exchanging let- 
ters with each other. This thought would have stopped my pen, or at least 
would not have allowed it to run carelessly over the paper and blacken fifty- 
eight pages a day, as I have done. Nevertheless, chance has sometimes helped 
me. From Lahore, for instance, I recollect letting out, in my letter to m 
father, some incongruous confession which would hinder him from showing it 
to many people. I like very well to chat téte-d-téte ; but when there is a third 
party, it is a very different thing. It is the same with writing. To speak as I 
think, and without humbug, I must persuade myself that I shall be read only 
by the person to whom I write. 


With this passage staring him in the face, one would have 


thought that the editor might have exercised some discretion, and 
not have published (as we suspect he has done) the part of the 
identical letter so unequivocally stamped “ private.” 





MR. E. BULWER’S LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 


A sosourn at Naples, a visit to Pompeii, and an examination of 
the relics of the buried city collected in the Neapolitan Museum, 
suggested to Mr. Butwer the idea of his work. His object was 
to give to the world a representation of classical life, as it appeared 
in the manners, amusements, and superstitions of the ancients. 
His judgment would have accomplished the task by means of a 
novel: his fancy or genius appears to have better liked a romance, 
Hence there is a mixture of the common and the strange, the 
possible and the fabulous, which creates harsh discord, rather 
than variety or contrast; and it unluckily happens that the wild 
and wonderful form the main part of the plot. It is evident too, that, 


with the excitement natural to genius, Mr. BuLwer commenced , 


the attempt as soon as he conceived it, and without more 
preparation than the facts of his tour and the general classical 
reading of an elegant scholar could supply. 
fore be supposed that the Last Days of Pompeii is not one of 
Mr. Butwer's most successful efforts. It is not a representation 
of life as it is, as it was, or even as it could have been. Neither 
are faults or deficiencies in the characters and manners redeemed 
by a well-conceived and finely-developed story, or by such a fe- 
licity of execution as would compel us to overlook all other 
defects. Passages of eloquence, touches of truth and brilliancy, 
may of course be found: there is that peculiar turn — sometimes 
happy, sometimes beautiful, sometimes forcible — which seems 
the essential property of this writer: there are also several lyrical 
pieces scattered about, which, though not equal to the ‘ Lament 
of the Last Faun,” are not unworthy of the author: but the whole, 
when weighed in the critical balance, will be found wanting. 

The main story is of that kind which Jonson declared was 
found on every stage except SHAKsPEARE’s. There is ‘‘a lover, a 


It may there- - 


? 
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lady, and a rival,” and that rival is the villain of the piece. The 
name of this person is Arbaces. He is an Egyptian, and a magi- 
cian. His wealth is great, his rogueries are greater; but his luxu- 
ries and his gayeties yield to nothing save his skill in magic, 
his knowledge of mankind, and his pedigree; this last putting 
to shame the Brydgean, the Confucian, and the Cambrian ge- 
nealogies, for it is traced (by himself) to Rameses the ancient 
Egyptian King. When the story opens, he is fast approaching 
forty —the age at which rakes settle. He has fixed his eyes 
upon his ward, Ione: but Glaucus —a sort of Grecian Mr. Pel- 
ham, with less of foppery and more of feeling —is a successful 
rival. The Egyptian first calumniates the Greek ; but this fail- 
ing, he inveigles lone to his house, and offers force. Being foiled 
unexpectedly by an earthquake, he is thrown, as sailors say, 
upon his beam-ends; and the story must have stopped had he 
not luckily got an opportunity of murdering Apecides, the bro- 
‘ther of Ione, and laying the crime upon Glaucus. It was not, 
however, perpetrated so secretly but that it was observed by one 
‘Calenus, a priest of Isis and a creature of Arbaces. This worthy, 
on the eve of the second day's trial, comes to the accuser, ex- 
plains his knowledge of the facts, demands an enormous reward, 
and is inveigled by Arbaces into a subterranean dungeon, where 
‘the is locked in and left to starve. In the mean time, the trial 
goes on: Glaucus is convicted, and condemned to be exposed 
to a lion in the amphitheatre. A blind girl—another of the 
Egyptian’s prisoners—has, however, heard enough to raise her 
suspicions: she has a conference with Calenus through the 
keyhole, and contrives to write and senda letter to Sallust the 
night before the execution. This friend of Glaucus is an Epicu- 
yean: the epistle reaches him when he is too drunk to read it ; but on 
waking in the morning, he instantly marches off with his people to 
the Egyptian’s house, and releasing Calenus, proceeds with him 
to the theatre. Inacommon way, he would have arrived too late; 
but the lion had refused to attack Glaucus,—owing, we are led to 
infer, to the sultriness of the weather, symptomatic of the coming 
eruption. The mob, thirsting for blood, are about to seize upon 
Arbaces; when the eruption itself bursts forth, and there is a 
general sauve qui peut movement. Poetical justice is inflicted at 
last, not by the march of events, but by the march of lava and of 
lightning. Arbaces is killed by a falling column; the other had 
or indifferent characters of the romance are stifled or smothered ; 
but Ione, Glaucus, and Sallust get clean off, the latter settling a 

Rome, the two former at Athens, where they turn Christians. 

The story rather gains by compression, and by the omission 
of episodes and of minutie. Yet it will be seen, even from the 
abridgment, that the fable is not one of those where the character 
and the events are so artfully adapted to each other, that the 
actor colours the circumstance, and that, let the same thing hap- 
pen to another person, the effect would be different. Neither is 
it what is called a carefully-constructed story, where each event 
seems to influence the others, and the whole forms a connected 
chain, from which if one link be removed the series is destroyed. 
Some of the circumstances are incidents, many mere accidents. 
The effect produced is melodramatic—dependent upon situation, 
not passion ; and the interest is of the kiad inspired by the falling 
of a ladder or a pistol’s missing fire. 

On a former occasion, we gave our reasons for deeming that an- 
cient life was ill-adapted to works of fiction; on account of our 
scanty knowledge of the manners, as well as from their remote- 
ness and contrast to our own, which consequently deprived them 
of our sympathy. Mr. Butwer, in his introduction, seems to 
consider that exactness is not necessary; nor is it. “ Inaccuracies, 
errors of inadvertence or forgetfulness,” are nothing. The diffi- 
culty is to catch the antique spirit; which is ill-achieved by giving 
to ancient fops the tone and language of modern dandies, or by 
merely substituting at an entertainment ancient for modern cus- 
toms. A contemporary, indeed, seems rather to consider ignorance 
an advantage. Unable to render a positive reason for his raptures, 
the critic gravely states, that “ the manners, the customs, the 
habits of life, which he (the author) had now to describe, were all 
Soreign to him; therefore he could not draw from his own expe- 
rience, by which he has ever been to a limited extent cabined and 
shut in: ” and hence he infers “ the entire mastery over the subject,” 
which he conceives to be exhibited. But, be we rightor wrong in 
our notion as to the fitness of classic subjects for novels, we have 
little doubt about the difficulty attendant upon the one chosen. If 
earthquakes and voleanoes are to be made the machinery of a tale 
—not mere episodes (be it observed) to be described, but events to 
be interwoven—there appears to be little room for the display of 
*‘artistical power,” or for the creation of human interest. The 
agents are too mighty for the actors to grapple with; their 
effects can neither be forescen, nor avoided, nor controlled ; as no 
one can calculate upon their return, they afford neither illus- 
trations of life nor rules of conduct; and as they make no dis- 
tinction of persons, the good can only be saved and the bad 
punished by miracle. They scarcely furnish a fit subject for bril- 
liant or eloquent description: their horrors are best painted in a 
simple and exact narrative. 

Our extracts must be brief. One of the best episodes of the 
work is the games in the amphitheatre. It is described with ani- 
mation, and something of a living interest is thrown into it. 
The following is a specimen. 


THE COMBAT AND DEATH OF A GLADIATOR, 


Sporus now tried, by great rapidity of evolution, to get round his antagonist, 
who necessarily moved with pain and slowness. In so doing, he lost his cau- 








—— 
tion; he advanced too near to the giant, raised his arm to strike, and received the 
three points of the fatal spear full in his breast. He sank on his knee. Ing 
moment more, the deadly net was cast over him; he struggled against its meshes 
in vain ; again, again, again, he writhed mutely beneath the fresh strokes of the 
trident; his blood flowed fast through the net and redly over the sand; he 
lowered his arms in acknowledgment of defeat. 

The conquering retiatius withdrew his net, and, leaning on his spear, looked 
to the audience for their judgment. Slowly, too, at the same moment, the van. 
quished gladiator rolled his dim and despairing eyes around the theatre. From 
row to row, from bench to bench, there glared upon him but merciless and un- 
ae a eyes. 

Tushed was the roar, the murmur. The silence was dread, for in it was ne 
sympathy; not a hand, no, not even a woman’s hand, gave the signal of charit 
and life! Sporus had never been popular in the arena; and, litely, the interest 
of the combat had been excited on behalf of the wounded Niger. The people 
were warmed into blood ; the mimic fight had ceased to charm, the interest had 
mounted up to the desire of sacrifice and the thirst of death. 

The gladiator felt that his doom was sealed: he uttered no prayer, no groan, 
The prope gave the signal of death. In dogged but agonized submission, he 
bent his neck to receive the fatal stroke. And now, as the spear of the retiariys 
was not a weapon to inflict instant and certain death, there stalked into the 
arena a grim and fatal form, brandishing a short sharp sword, and with features 
utterly concealed beneath its visor. With slow and measured steps, this dismal 


headsman approached the gladiator, still kneeling, Jaid his left hand on his 
humbled crest, drew the edge of the blade across ,his neck, turned round to the 
assembly, lest in the last moment remorse should come upon them; the dread 
signal continued the same: the blade glittered brightly in the air, fell, and the 
gladiator rolled upon the sand; his limbs quivered, were still—he was a corpse! 


Apecides, the brother of Ione, is led by his own enthusiastic 
weakness and the art of Arbaces (who hopes to influence the 
sister by the brother) to become a priest of Isis. Disgusted with 
the tricks and profligacy of his brethren, he is upon the point of 
turning Christian; when Arbaces invites him to his house, and, 
having first bewildered him with the mysteries of Egyptian learn. 
ing, corrupts him by a banquet. The chapter is written with 
powerand fancy, but the scene is more splendid than real. We 
will take a part which will enable us to extract a lyric distin- 
guished for the ease and vigour of its flow. 

With that sound, the veil was, as it were, to be rent in twain: it parted, 
it seemed to vanish into air; and a scene which no Sybarite ever more than ri- 
valled, broke upon the dazzled gaze of the youthful priest. A vast banquet-room 
stretched beyond, blazing with countless lights, which filled the warm air with 
the scents of frankincense, of jasmine, of violets, of myrrh ; all that the most 
odorous flowers, all that the most costly spices could distil, seemed gathered into 
one ineffable and ambrosial essence: from the light columns that sprang up- 
ward to the airy roof, hung draperies of white, studded with golden stars. At 
the extremities of the room, two fountains cast up a spray, which, catching the 
rays of the roseate light, glittered like countless diamonds. In the centre of the 
room, as they entered, there rose slowly from the floor, to the sound of unseen 
minstrelsy, a table, spread with all the viands which sense ever devoted to fancy, 
and vases of that lost Myrrhine fabric, so glowing in its colours, so transparent 
in its material, were crowned with the exotics of the East The couches, to 
which this table was the centre, were covered with tapestries of azure and gold; 
and from invisible tubes in the vaulted roof, descended showers of fragrant 
waters, that cooled the delicious air, and contended with the lamps, as if the 
spirits of wave and fire disputed which element could furnish forth the most 
delicious odours. And now, from behind the snowy draperies, trooped such 
forms as Adonis beheld when he lay on the lap of Venus. They came, some 
with garlands, others with lyres; they surrounded the youth, they led his steps 
to the banquet. They flung the chaplets round him in rosy chains. The 
earth—the thought of earth—vanished from his seul. He imagined himself in 
a dream, and ‘suppressed his breath lest he should wake too soon ; the senses, to 
which he had never yielded as yet, beat in his burning pulse and confused his 
dizzy and reeling sight. And while thus amazed and lost, once again, but in 
brisk and Bacchic measures, rose the magic strain. 

ANACREONTIC. 
In the veins of the calix foams and glows 
The blood of the mantling vine, 
But, oh! in the bowl of Youth there glows 
A Lesbium, more divine! 
Bright, bright, 
As the liquid light, 
{ts waves through thine eyelids shine ! 
Fill up, fill up, to the sparkling brim, 
The juice of the young Lyzus, 
The grape is the key that we owe to him, 
From the jail of the world to free us, 
Drink, drink, 
What need to shrink, 
When the lamps alone can see us? 
Drink, drink, as I quaff from thine eyes 
The wine of a softer tree, 
Give thy smiles to the god of the grape—thy sighs, 
Beloved one, give to me. 
Turn, turn, 
My glances burn, 
And thirst for a look from thee! 


Mr. Butwer is perhaps unequal to the production of a true, 
complete, and enduring novel—a work that shall “ hold the 
mirror up to nature,” and b> read and re-read with pleasure 
when the gloss of novelty is past. But there is one path of excel- 
lence in which he seems to walk without a rival — we mean the 
classical lyric. In a style of composition which other poets have 
never attempted without perpetrating some tedious or ridiculous pe- 
dantry, Mr. Butwer unites truth, tenderness, grace, and expres- 
sion, with a classical feeling and spirit rare in itself, but we think 
altogether unknown in combination with modern reality and life- 
like effect. Why does he not cultivate this rare talent? Anan 
thology, however small, containing such pieces as the “ Lament of 
the Last Faun” and the Anacreontic just quoted, would be worth 
a score of novels like Pelham and Pompeii. If they require— 
which probably they do—some prose introduction, let him weave 
them into short ¢ales, resembling those with which he enriched 
two of the Annuals last season. 





